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THE FOURTEEN HELPERS IN TIME OF TROUBLE.* 


BY HEINRICH RHIEL. 


“Konrad Lenz, born 1513, died 1590, 
pupil of Christopher Amberger, noted 
for the warm golden tone of his color- 
ing, painted Historical, Legendary and 
Mythological subjects, chiefly upon 
wooden panels of small size. His works 
are rare.” 

Some such notice as this is printed in 
the catalogue of a certain gallery, 
whose name I cannot for the moment 
disclose. 

This remarkable artist was in the 
habit of saying, “Painting would be the 
finest of all arts, if only pictures never 
had to be finished.” 

For he painted beautifully—and he 
loved to paint, only he never wished to 
do so, unless he felt like it, and that 
happened sometimes only once a week, 
and very often, not at all. 

It seemed out of the question for him 
to finish an order promptly. Had he 
solemnly agreed to. deliver a picture at 
a certain time, say at Christmas, ten 
chances to one he would begin tu rub 
in its groundwork only at Waster of 
the following year. Nor was he in the 
least distressed over this peculiarity, 
which was clearly and entirely owing 


*Translated for The Living Age by Florence 
Este. 


to the capriciousness of the planet un- 
der which he was born. And when re- 
proached for not keeping his word, he 
would say, with careless good humor, 
“T have learned how to paint, let others 
now learn how to wait.” 

This feather-brained painter was 
about twenty-four years of age when 
he received an important commission. 
He was requested to paint, upon as 
many separate panels, The Fourteen 
Helpers in Time of Trouble, with 
scenes in the background taken from 
their different lives and martyrdoms. 

But an imperative condition of the 
order was that the entire collection of 
pictures was to be finished and deliy- 
ered upon St. Leonard’s Day, 1538. And 
on that day he was to receive in honor- 
able payment the sum of one hundred 
golden guldens. 

His patron, the Baron von Halten- 
berg, in a recent voyage from Genoa 
to Naples had fallen into the hands of 
a band of pirates from Tunis. 

During his captivity he had prayer- 
fully appealed for aid to The Fourteen 
Helpers in Time of Trouble, promising 
each one of them a fine picture dedi- 
cated to his honor and hung in the 
Chapel of the Castle von Haltenberg 
on St. Leonard’s Day, in case he, the 
unhappy prisoner, should be released, 
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and safely restored to his native land 
within two months. And very shortly 
afterwards he did regain his liberty, 
and, arriving in his own country, lost 
no time in ordering the votive pictures, 
and impressing upon the artist the ab- 
solute necessity of having every one of 
them finished by St. Leonard’s Day so 
that he, the Baron von Haltenbérg, 
might prove his gratitude and redeem 
his word to the helpful and compassion- 
ate saints. 

Konrad threw himself into the work 
with fiery ardor. The three female 
Catharine, St. Margaret 
and St. Barbara, were finished off 
within a fortnight. They were painted 
in a fire of genius, and succeeded per- 
fectly. 

Then he began upon St. Panteleon 
and St. Eustachius, but the work, 
somehow, went decidedly slower. He 
spent three weeks over panel, 
painting here and there, sometimes on 
one, sometimes on another. By way of 
a change, he sketched in St. Blasius, 
and felt quite freshly inspired, but 
with Pope Gregory he did not get on at 
all. He toiled and moiled over the pic- 
tures for weeks, until one day, after 
walking up and down his studio in des- 
peration, he snatched up his palette and 
exclaimed aloud, “May all good helpers 
aid me, this work must be done.” 

This time he was successful, and his 
Holiness, at the end of a day or two, 
stood finished from top to toe. But the 
artist meanwhile came near falling into 
an illness from this long struggle. And 
there were still six pictures to be done! 
Six, it is true, is but the smaller half of 
fourteen, but, in his present mood, six 
appeared an overwhelming number. It 
a fearful responsibility, about 


saints, St. 


each 


was 


which he had better not think, if he 
wished to escape brain fever. 

He, therefore, took down the finished 
work from the easels, piled up the six 
empty panels as well, and put them all 
away, so that he could by no chance see 
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a single one of them; and then gave 
himself up to idleness and repose. He 
wandered delightfully about the coun- 
try, week in and week out, for all the 
world as if 'the sacred Helpers in Time 
of Trouble had never been ‘heard of. 

The Baron, riding over from the 
Castle to examine the progress of the 
work, saw with dismay this complete 
abandonment of it. He found Konrad 
playing upon the spinet, in the best of 
spirits. The easel was quite empty and 
on the marble slab for grinding colors 
the dust lay so thick you could write 
your name upon it. “When I hear 
sweet music, my dear sir, then I really 
paint my best,” cried the artist 
laughing. “Brushes and paint and mere 
execution—all that comes afterwards— 
all in good time.” He was greatly 
astonished at the indignant surprise of 
the Baron, and warmly urged him to 
listen for a while to a little dance mu- 
sic. “It would certainly cheer him and 
smooth away the deep furrows from 
his brow.” 

Another time Konrad had been all 
day in the forest, miles away from the 
city, when just as he was thinking of 
turning back, he saw the Baron with 
his dogs, a little way off tnrough the 


very 


pine trees. 

He might perfectly well have slipped 
away, without being seen. But that 
never occurred to him for a moment. 
On the contrary, he hastened forward 
with the most amiable salutation, and 
said: 

“We are both out hunting, I see. You, 
sir, are hunting the deer, and I am chas- 
ing poesy. Verses are buzzing in my 
head, like so many bees, and are only 
waiting to be caught. I have gone from 
one beautiful spot to another ever 
since sunrise and have composed the 
loveliest poems! Nowhere can one do 
that better than in the forest.” 

“And do you paint better in the for- 
est than in any other place?’ asked 
the Baron. 














“Painting?” replied Konrad, _ evi- 
dently quite taken aback; “painting 
comes afterwards, quite of its own ac- 
cord; and gets on all the better.” 

But the Baron was neither convinced 
nor conciliated by this answer. He took 
the young man firmly by the arm, 
looked him in the face, with his earn- 
est, brown eyes, as if striving to see 
through and through him, and then 
held up before him all the thoughtless- 
ness and neglect by which he was in- 
curring the displeasure not only of the 
person who had given him so important 
an order, but, what was far worse, the 
reproach of the Helpers in Time of 
Trouble, themselves. “And a painter,” 
added he, in conclusion, “may very pos- 
sibly, at one time or another, stand in 
need of these blessed Helpers himself. 
Take my word for it, they would let 
him stick in the mud then, just as you 
are letting me do The artist 
looked at the angry Baron, his great 
blue eyes filled with an _ innocent, 
childish wonder. But he quickly be- 
came quite red in the face. His eyes 
fell, and he exclaimed, with deep emo- 
tion: 

“By Heaven! Every word you say is 
true, and you are right to upbraid me. 
It is fearful to think what a chain of 
ill-luck my lightheadedness has wound 
around us!” 

And he promised to take up his work 
again, more zealously than ever—nay, 
on that very day. And thereupon he 
hurried off home, with flying steps, to 
get out his brushes and palette, and 
profit by the last rays of light, before 
the sun went down. 


now.” 


II. 


It was a delight to see how Konrad 
Lenz now gave himself up to his work. 
His brush flew over the panels without 
a moment’s rest and from early in the 
morning until late at night. 

In a few days the venerable St. Nich- 
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olas was finished (all but the furnace), 
St. Erasmus well under way, the 
sacred Adgidius finely sketched in, and 
St. George with his dragon boldly out- 
lined in charcoal. 

A wonderfully beautiful summer 
morning was laughing at the windows. 
The sun, though not shining directly 
into the studio (for that, of course, had 
a light due north) was touching with 
gold the roofs of all the houses op- 
posite. 

It was a pleasure to be alive. The 
painter, now singing, now whistling, 
was laying his deepest vermilion upon 
the mantle of St. Erasmus. He was 
as pleased as a child over the result. It 
was so fine that he was almost sorry 
there were only fourteen Helpers, in- 
stead of twenty-eight. 
tainly have finished every one of the 
twenty-eight by St. Leonard’s Day. 

Carried away by this idea, so full of 


He could cer- 


glorious possibilities, he rushed off to 
the window, and looked down into the 
street a moment. 

There stood a matronly lady, accom- 
panied by a young girl, people evident- 
ly of refinement and position. They 
were looking about them, talking earn- 
estly, going on a few steps, then hesi- 
tating—they were undoubtedly seeking 
some house or street, and not knowing 
in which direction to turn. They were 
strangers, for Konrad did not 
them, and knew every woman, 
young or old, in tthe place. He laid 
down his palette, listened, then peeped 
through a crack by the window. Ye 
gods! how beautiful the maiden was! 
Very simply dressed, it is true, but how 
noble in her bearing, how graceful in 
all her movements! 


know 
he 


And now he heard distinctly that 
these ladies were trying to find St. 


Catharine’s convent. The street 
quite empty, up and down no sign of 
man, woman or child; evidently there 
was nothing for him to do (as a well 


brought up yeung man) but to hasten 


was 
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down and offer to show them the way. 
He did so, and the ladies followed him. 

As they walked on, he talked to the 
elder one, perhaps of the weather, and 
other such non-committal topics, in use 
when people meet unexpectedly, but in 
point of fact he hardly knew what he 
was saying, for every other minute he 
was looking backwards over his shoul- 
ders to get a glimpse of the maiden 
who modestly walked a step or two be- 
hind them. Near by, she was even 
more lovely than at a distance, and the 
few words she spoke in a low voice and 
with great reserve sounded like heav- 
enly music. Radiant in her youth and 
beauty, she yet seemed, by the simpli- 
city of her demeanor, to belong en- 
tirely to the old school. 

Unhappily the convent was reached 
all too soon. The door was opened, the 
matron, on entering, thanked their con- 
ductor, the maiden followed, but in 
passing, raised her eyes and gave him a 
parting glance, brilliant, bewitching, 
but full of inexplicable mockery. Was 
that also of the old school? 

Konrad Lenz stood planted before the 
door of the convent as though awak- 
ened from a dream. When he came to 
think of it had not the elder lady 
thanked him with a little condescen- 
sion? But then came the fascinating, 
bewildering look from the beautiful 
maiden! He looked at himself, com- 
pletely puzzled, and was dismayed to 
see that he had rushed down from his 
studio in his house slippers, with no 
cap on his head and an old apron 
twisted around his waist, all spotted 
and smeared with a rainbow of 
oil colors. Alas! there was no denying 
it, he looked more like a painter’s ap- 
prentice than an artist. 

Konrad went home slowly and very 
much out of humor. Later on, he ques- 
tioned, right and left, where these 
ladies came from, but no one knew any- 
thing about them. Could it be possible 


that that lovely creature was on her 
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way to the convent to be imprisoned 
there, as a nun? 

No—no—with a look such as she had 
given him, no maiden would willingly 
go into a convent forever and forever. 

The remembrance of the beautiful 
maiden left the painter no repose. The 
whole day long he kept seeing her, 
standing there before him, and heard 
again the soft tones of her silvery 
voice. That being so, how could one 
expect him now to finish up the Holy 
Erasmus? If only it had been an 
Erasma he might have given her the 
features of the incomparable unknown, 
and have freed his mind from the 
haunting vision by thus fixing it upon 
canvas. 

Unfortunately, among the sacred 
Helpers, eleven were men, only three 
were women, and these he had finished, 
first of all. 

Konrad brought out their completed 
pictures. How sharp and cold their 
faces appeared to him now! Not one of 
them the least bit in the world like his 
unknown beauty! But one of them at 
any rate was called St. Catharine, 
and the young damsel (whose name 
he did not know) had vanished behind 
the doors of St. Catharine’s cloister— 
what better could he possibly do than 
make the sainted martyr look as much 
like her as he possibly could? 

He lost no time in rubbing down the 
picture, and beginning it all over again. 
But he could not catch even the faint- 
est resemblance to the beautiful maid- 
en. For days he tried one color after 
another. Painted out and painted in— 
it all went from bad to worse, and St. 
Catharine grew less and less like the 
unknown. 

Then he again poured turpentine over 
the panel, ruhbed it well with pumice 
stone, and nothing but the martyr’s 
feet and half of her wheel was left vis- 
ible, as the B.uron von Haltenberg 
came in to see how much had been ac- 
complished within the last few days. 
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He found, at all events, St. Nicholas 
finished {always excepting the fur- 
nace), but St. Catharine, on the con- 
trary, quite lost to sight, as much in 
the clouds as the sainted martyr her- 
self. 

With the most touching, most candid 
open-heartedness Konrad made his con- 
fession to the irate Baron—how that 
“he had fallen desperately in love and 
had lost the object of his adoration, 
with no hope of ever finding her again 
—all in the space of one short but bliss- 
ful quarter of an hour. He was con- 
soling himself now, in his great sorrow, 
by trying to transfer the features of the 
adorable maiden to the youngest of the 
Helpers in Time of Trouble. Was he 
not to be pitied? He was sure that 
even a stone must feel compassion for 
him.” 

But the Baron harder than 
stone. In all his life, he certainly had 
never fallen in love in any unlucky 
quarter of an hour. 

He spoke no word of either condo- 
lence or reproof, but laughing in the 
painter’s face strode out of the room 
with impatient steps—not even saying 
good morning. 

Three days afterwards, however, 
came his answer. The gatekeeper of 
Castle Haltenberg appeared with posi- 
tive orders from his master to bring 
away St. Nicholas (with or without his 
furnace) together with every finished 
picture. Should it by illJuck happen 
that St. Nicholas had been scraped out, 
or St. Catharine be not yet painted in, 
then he, the gate-keeper, was to sit 
down beside the artist and not stir 
from his side until both were done. For 
one thing was exidently certain, the in- 
flammable artist would be protected 
against interruptions. 

Between the Baron and his protegé 
things went, as you see, in the most 
open and aboveboard manner. Each 
told the other exactly what he thought, 
But there 


was 


straight out and to his face. 
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was yet a delicate distinction in their 
separate motives. 

One was truthful and outspoken from 
long habit and a sense of duty; the 
other because, as a somewhat defiant, 
high-spirited young artist, the frank- 
hess amused him, and, moreover, his 
education having been a little neg- 
lected, he did not know how to tell 
lies properly. 

Konrad thought the expedient of 
quartering a watch upon him as out- 
rageous as it was original. Had the 
Baron been present he would have paid 
him back, insolence for insolence. But 
he could say nothing to the gate- 
keeper, who, poor man, was only obey- 
ing his master’s instructions, and then, 
too, he was a sturdy, broad-shouldered 
person, not likely to be easily turned 
out of doors. 

So, making the best of a bad bargain, 
he gave him a chair, and brought him 
a bottle of wine, with a bit of ham and 
huge slice of bread. The man had rid- 
den three miles that morning, without 
breaking his fast, and sight 
worth seeing—the eagerness with 
which he fell upon these provisions— 
but without speaking a word of any 
kind. 

Konrad, applying himself steadily to 
the scraped-out image of St. Catharine, 
could not yet resist this unexpected op- 
portunity of studying a living model. A 
thought came to him like a flash of 
lightning. Would it not be wiser, more 
sensible, to paint the real, tangible bit 
of nature sitting under his very eyes, 
than to be wearing himself out and los- 
ing his time striving to portray the rec- 
ollection of a woman’s face. Tle was a 
little weary of the Fourteen Helpers 
and hailed this new suggestion with de- 
light. The weatherbeaten features of 
the old place 
themselves of their own accord on St. 
Catharine’s panel. With a fresh 
palette Konrad painted with feverish 
haste, and every stroke was masterly. 


it was a 


gate-keeper seemed to 
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He told the man to sit still, to keep the 
same position, which he did, with comi- 
eal gravity, supposing that this too was 
part of his master’s orders. But not 
one word could the artist get out of his 
surly companion, it having been strictly 
enjoined upon him that the painter 
was not to he disturbed by any conver- 
sation. 

Very true to life, Lenz soon had the 
full-length figure of his model upon the 
panel. But suddenly an irresistible 
temptation seized him. He lengthened 
out the ears a trifle, let a pair of tiny 
horns shoot up in the woolly khair, 
changed the tight-fitting hose into 
goats’ feet, and at the back faintly 
suggested the most adorable bit of a 





tail. 

And so, just as the bells were ringing 
for vespers, he put the last touches 
upon his “Feasting Satyr” and rejoiced 
with all his heart that at last he had 
once more a fine picture completely fin- 
ished. 

Nor was he in the least disturbed, 
when, as he was laying aside his 
brushes, the Baron von Haltenberg, en- 
tering unobserved, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Ah! you are here just in the nick of 
time!” exclaimed Konrad, joyously, and 
pointing to the picture upon the easel, 
triumphantly assured his patron that 
it was among the best he had ever 
achieved. “You must see now for your- 
self that I can not only conceive a fine 
subject on the spur of the moment, but 
earry it out without delay to every 
one’s entire satisfaction when it seems 
really worth while.” 

Unluckily the astounded visitor had 
not the faintest appreciation of this 
master-piece. He scolded and blustered 
like a thunder-storm, calling the artist 
a downright fool to have again lost a 


whole day producing such a_hide- 
ous devil instead of the holy St. 
Catharine. 


Lenz thereupon burst into such a 
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hearty fit of laughter that the tears 
eame into his eyes, and he looked the 
Baron in the face with such irrepres- 
sible good humor that the latter was 
forced to laugh with him, although he 
bit his lips hard to prevent it. This 
failure seemed to redouble the artist's 
merriment, which becameso contagious 
that even the gate-keeper caught it and 
saluted his sylvan portrait with such a 
shout of laughter that one might well 
have thought him a veritable satyr, 
that moment escaped from one of the 
Idyls of Theocritus. 

But when Konrad regained his breath 
a little he could not help seeing that 
the Baron was in the right, and so has- 
tened to acknowledge it. “You have 
every reason to blame me. It is a sin 
and a shame how easily I let myself be 
led away; but this time, in the name of 
goodness, how came you to plant such 
an irresistible model under my very 
nose?” 

The Baron did not answer. He had 
now fully made up his mind. There 
was but one way left, by which he saw 
the slightest chance of having the Help- 
ers in Time of Trouble actually ready 
upon the appointed day. 

The painter must come, bag and bag- 
There were 
some unoccupied rooms there where 
nothing would disturb him. In the un- 
interrupted quiet the work could be 
completed with the greatest ease. 

Young Lenz found the proposition 
very sensible, and felt sure of its speedy 
and satisfactory result. He was only 
afraid of putting his noble patron to 
some inconvenience. The latter, how- 
ever, quieted his apprehensions on this 
score. He had been thinking over this 
plan for some little time, had, in fact, 


gage, up to the Castle. 


already made the necessary arrange- 
ments for it. 
His retainer had that morning 


brought over an extra horse with him, 
which was now in the stable, and also 


a large travelling bag, in which the 




















easel and paint-box and all the pictures, 
finished and unfinished, could easily be 
carried. 

And so, with but little loss of time, 
they all three rode away that very 
evening. Konrad was mounted upon a 
charger, but carried only a mahl stick, 
instead of a glittering sword, and the 
old gate-keeper, riding behind him as 
squire, led the packhorse bearing pic- 
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tures and easel instead of shield and 
buckler. 

Konrad found the group so pictur- 
esque and paintable that he begged for 
a half hour’s delay, that he might make 
a hasty sketch of it, but the Baron 
stated very firmly that they nad a 
sharp ride before them, and must push 
forward or they would hardly reach 
the castle before dark. 


(To be continued.) 





FIRST LESSONS OF THE WAR.—A BLOW TO GERMANY. 


It goes without saying that the course 
of the war in South Africa is being 
followed with profound attention by 
the General Staffs on the Continent. 
All the powers have attachés or repre- 
sentatives both with the Boer and 
British forces, and upon their reports 
very much will depend. It would not 
be at all surprising to learn that the 
detailed information transmitted to Ber- 
lin by Count von Liittwitz, the excep- 
tionally able and distinguished Ger- 
man officer who is making the cam- 
paign with the British Army, had 
caused great perturbation of heart at 
the German headquarters—a fact which 
would, perhaps, explain the extreme 
acidity of German instructed comment 
upon the war. 

Will not Count von Liittwitz have to 
report that all the experience of the 
war goes to prove the impossibility of 
Germany’s succeeding in an offensive 
campaign against France? To under- 
stand how this should be a study of the 
French frontier on the map is neces- 
sary. It will be observed that the to- 
tal length of the French frontier from 
east of Longwy, where it first touches 
the Reichsland, to south of Belfort, 
where the Reichsland ends and Swit- 
zerland begins, is only a little over one 





hundred and sixty miles. If France 
acts upon the defensive, and if Ger- 
many does not violate the neutrality of 
Belgium or Switzerland, that is the 
whole extent which France has to pro- 
tect. It is a relatively narrow front 
when we consider the enormous num- 
bers which are placed in line in mod- 
ern field armies. 

As is well known, the French, soon 
after the war of 1870, constructed two 
long chains of forts to bar the line of 
a German invasion. The first begins 
at Verdun, and runs generally south- 
east to Nancy. Then succeeds a gap 
about thirty miles wide, which has 
been left of set purpose, because an 
advance by the Germans in this direc- 
tion would enable both their flanks to be 
attacked. Finally, the second long 
chain of works runs south-southeast 
from Epinal to a point close to the 
Swiss frontier. The forts in these lines 
of defence are well supplied with heavy 
guns of position, and have always 
caused the Germans a certain amount 
of concern. Four large fortresses or 
entrenched camps—Verdun, Toul, Epin- 
al and Belfort—support the flanks of 
each of the two chains of works; and 
on the French right, at some distance 
to the rear, is a second group of great 
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fortresses, comprising Langres, Dijon 
and Besancon. 

The French have been much decried 
for constructing these enormous forti- 
fications at the cost of many millions. 
But, as a matter of fact, at the time 
when these lines of defence were 
planned, their Army was in no condi- 
tion to meet the Germans in the open 
field. It is true that there is always 
difficulty in persuading an army, which 
is fighting behind works, to leave those 
works and act upon the offensive; but 
then, on the other hand, it is also true 
that inferior troops will show great 
power of resistance behind cover. 
The French, with the quantitatively- 
weaker Army and the qualitatively-in- 
ferior Army, were right in discerning 
that they had little hope of success if 
they took the offensive. Their lines of 
works, they hoped, would sufficiently 
delay the enemy to enable them, with 
their slower mobilization and inferior 
system, to mass their troops upon the 
eastern frontier, and would preclude 
lightning blows such as the German 
strategists would naturally attempt to 
deliver. 

The Germans devoted much thought 
to the difficulties caused by these for- 
tifications. Many of their generals 
were for quietly violating the neutral- 
ity of Belgium and marching their 
Army through that country, thus turn- 
ing the French defences. Others pre- 
ferred to debouch through Switzerland, 
though here fresh troubles would have 
had to be faced. But as it was felt 
that it would be unwise to offend pub- 
lic opinion in Europe, and possibly 
throw England into the arms of a pos- 
sible combination hostile to Germany, 
the final decision appears to have been 
to break through the French line of 
forts at some selected point. What 
would have been attempted was this. 
A large number of German field bat- 
teries would have attacked two or more 
of the forts, and have overwhelmed 


them by a perfect storm of shells, and 
when the defence had been thoroughly 
beaten down—as in theory it could 
easily be after a longer or shorter can- 
nonade—the works would have been 
stormed. Thus a gap would have been 
created sufficient for the passage of the 
Army. 

This plan caused undoubted uneasi- 
ness in France. French generals are 
under no illustions as to the inferiority 
of their army, even in the present day, 
opposed to their old enemy. The Army 
has made vast progress, it is true; 
alike in numbers, training and equip- 
ment it is far superior to the force 
which went down so easily and so 
rapidly before the legions directed by 
Moltke and the officers educated in his 
school. But its infantry is much infe- 
rior, and its cavalry very much infe- 
rior to the German. Consequently 
every one in France has, for the last 
thirty years, felt that war with Ger- 
many would probably mean a second 
invasion—another overrunning of the 
whole northeast and centre of the coun- 
try with all the suffering which inva- 
sion brings in its train. 

But now the South African struggle 
has shown three things very clearly, the 
bearing of which upon the position of 
France against Germany will be in- 
vestigated later. The first is that the 
power of artillery has not, in actual fact, 
increased to the extent which every one 
had supposed. The second is that fron- 
tal attacks upon field works are out of 
the question for any troops except long- 
service men of exceptional morale, and 
even with them are prone to fail where 
they are not supported by turning 
movements. The third is the capacity 
of a relatively small force to defend a 
long line of intrenchments, provided 
that force be mobile. 

It was anticipated before the present 
war that artillery would show a kill- 
ing power from five to seven times as 
great as that possessed by it at the time 
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of the Franco-Prussian War. This was 
to be expected from the improved 
methods of teaching shooting, the bet- 
ter sights supplied, the quicker rate of 
fire attainable, the use of high explo- 
sives, and the general employment of 
shrapnel instead of common shell. In 
some ways, no doubt, the British artil- 
lery was behind the times. It was not 
numerous enough, the proportion sup- 
plied per thousand in the Army Corps 
first sent out being only two and a 
half guns to each thousand combatants, 
whereas in the great Continental armies 
the proportion is nearer five. It was 
not supplied with the latest pattern of 
quick-firing gun, though Sir G. Clarke’s 
ingenious carriage allowed of a very 
fair rapidity of fire. It was also infe- 
rior in range to the weapons which are 
now being issued on the Continent. On 
the other hand, the field guns were sup- 
ported by absolutely modern howitzers 
and by a small number of good and 
very heavy position guns. The Boer 
artillery opposed to us was fairly well 
up to date, embracing heavy but mobile 
Krupps and Creusot guns, 15- and 12- 
pounder quick-firers, older pattern 
Krupps of 7- and 9-pounder, and the 
famous “Pom-Poms.” But it also, per- 
haps luckily for us, was weak in num- 
bers. 

And now let us examine the perform- 
ance of our artillery. At Belmont it 
was very ineffective, possibly because 
the two batteries at Lord Methuen’s 
disposal were numerically too few, and 
set to work for far too short a time. 
At Enslin these two batteries and the 
naval 12-pounders vigorously bombard- 
ed the kopjes held by the Boers till “to 
all who watched, it appeared impos- 
sible that any living thing could be left 


in them. A hailstorm of shrapnel de- 
scended upon the stony slopes.” Yet, 
as Lord Methuen reports, “Shrapnel 


does not kill men in these kopjes; it 
only frightens,” and when the Naval 
Brigade started to storm, “a strange 
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thing happened. . . . A murderous fire 
was poured upon our seamen [and ma- 
rines] so hot that the Staff were horri- 
fied to see the front rank going down 
in the proportion of two men to three.” 
So that the Boers must have recovered 
from their fright very speedily. More- 
over, only twenty-one Boer dead were 
found upon the battlefield, and of 
these it is, at least, probable that half 
had been killed by rifle fire. It must 
be confessed that the results of this 
bombardment by two and a half bat- 
teries were disappointing, even if we 
allow for a good many dead carried off 
the field. 

At Modder River two batteries and 
the four naval 12-pounders bombarded 
the enemy’s position all day; one bat- 
tery arrived in the afternoon and fired 
thenceforward till dusk. It does not 
appear that our twenty-two guns put 
any of the enemy’s guns out of action, 
or even silenced them, and this is 
searcely to be wondered at when we 
note in all the correspondents’ ac- 
counts the extreme difficulty of locat- 
ing the enemy. The Boer trenches— 
or the supposed position of the Boer 
trenches—were furiously bombarded; 
all the houses in Modder River village 
were wrecked or riddled, and to the 
rear of the trenches the ground was 
ploughed up with bullets; yet here, 
again, there is no real evidence of heavy 
Boer losses. About fifty dead were 
found on the field, and it is certainly 
doubtful if many were carried off. Our 
own casualties were seventy-two killed, 
and, as we were attacking, it is, at 
least, reasonable to suppose that we 
suffered more than the Boers. So far 
as the British Army knew at the time, 
the 3,000 15- and 12-pounder projectiles 
did not seriously shake the enemy. It 
has since been ascertained that a cer- 
tain number of badly-disciplined Free 
Staters bolted, but the Transvaalers 
held their ground till nightfall, and 
then only retired because of their fear 
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of the bayonet from the party which 
had turned their right flank. 

No fault can be found with the hand- 
ling of the British artillery. By gen- 
eral agreement it was superb. The 
guns did all that 15-pounder guns of 
their pattern and in their number could 
do, and if they failed to dislodge the 
enemy it must have been because the 
anticipations entertained of the results 
of shrapnel fire were exaggerated. It 
is known that the Boers lined their 
trenches with a single row of men, 
spaced at wide intervals. This and the 
invisibility of the trenches may account 
for their small loss. They certainly 
had not suffered much in morale, if, 
indeed, they had suffered at all, for 
they fell back into a fresh position, and 
continued to offer a determined resis- 
tance. 

The various shellings of the lines at 
Magersfontein by guns so heavy as the 
4.7-inch naval weapon and the 5-inch 
howitzer, yield no evidence as we do 
not know the enemy’s losses. There is 
no reason to think that they were 
heavy. 

In all these actions the British losses 
from the Boer artillery fire are said to 
have been insignificant, and General 
Cronje himself reported that they 
caused him more trouble than they 
were worth. But we learn that the 
“Pom-Pom,” by its strange, hollow 
note, its invisibility, and its rapidity of 
fire, had a demoralizing effect upon our 
troops when in the open. 

At Colenso the British bombard- 
ments, which preceded General Buller’s 
first attempt to cross the Tugela, are 
said by foreign officers with the Boers, 
who are fairly trustworthy, to have 
caused absurdly small loss... During 
the battle itself, though Fort Wylie 


1 Cf. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, ii., 384. 
After Gravelotte, he says:—‘‘I was astonished 
to observe how little harm had been done the 
defences by the German artillery, for although 
I had not that serene faith in the effectiveness 
of their guns held by German artillerists gen- 


from the frequent explosion of the 
British lyddite shells looked like “a 
voleano in full eruption,” the Boer 
guns in the focus of this fire were 
steadily fought. Stories of a thousand 
or so Boers killed and wounded in the 
battle were retailed in camp, but upon 
what solid foundation they rested it is 
impossible to discover. They must, I 
fear, be regarded merely as_ simple 
fables. 

But the classical example in this war 
is Paardeberg. Here was a Boer force 
verging upon 5,000, shut up in a small 
space of one mile square, and subjected 
to the converging fire of over forty 
guns, not counting the naval 4.7’s, the 
field howitzers of 5-inch calibre, and 
the 6-inch siege howitzers with their 
120-lb. lyddite shells. For whole days 
these weapons fired upon the Boer en- 
trenchments, and most men expected 
that Cronje’s force would be literally 
annihilated. The aim of the guns 
could be, and was, regulated from a 
captive balloon. Yet 4,300 men sur- 
rendered, and the total casualties are 
placed by The Times correspondent 
at 200! They cannot have been 
very heavy, or traces of the slaughter 
would have attracted the correspond- 
ents’ attention, and the wounded would 
have numbered far more than 170, 
which Lord Roberts gives as the cor- 
rect figure in his despatches. And this, 
though “the lyddite shells raised great 
clouds of green smoke which filled the 
bed of the river, while shrapnel burst 
along the edge of each bank... . Our 
shells searched every bush and every 
ravine on the river banks.” 

As to the fighting in Natal, at Spion 
Kop, Vaal Krantz, and upon the fourth 
advance to Ladysmith, we have as yet 
no information to contradict the con- 


erally, yet I thought their terrific cannonade 
must have left marked results.”” Let us re- 
member this when we read of the tornadoes of 
shrapnel which are going to produce such 
marvellous consequences. 























clusions to which the above facts seem 
to point. It is true that at Spion Kop 
our troops did suffer heavily from the 
Boer shrapnel, but then they were 
crowded upon a very exposed position 
without proper entrenchments, enfil- 
aded, and unsupported by British guns 
‘on the summit of the mountain. 

The effects of the continued Boer 
bombardment of Ladysmith are famil- 
iar to our readers. It is true that this 
bombardment was never very vigorous, 
but, such as it was, it seems to have 
been regarded with something like sto- 
ical contempt by our soldiers. At 
Mafeking and Kimberley similar bom- 
bardments failed altogether to shake 
the nerves of the besieged, though at 
times the shelling was very active, and 
in the case of Kimberley the civilians 
tell us plainly that the experience was 
most unpleasant. 

We come now to frontal attacks 
upon an entrenched force. There is an 
impression that these must always fail 
—an impression which, as a matter of 
fact, the events of the war do not jus- 
tify. But what is certain is, that for 
frontal attacks troops of a much higher 
quality than are to be found in Conti- 
nental are re- 
quired.2, We have succeeded in them, 
and succeeded with comparatively 
small punishment, because of the su- 
perb conduct of our long-service infan- 
try, with which there is nothing on the 
Continent to compare. How admirable 
is its fighting power can be seen from 
the fact that at Belmont the Guards 
advanced in a single line, the men four 
paces apart without any supports or 
reserves. This is a formation which 
is employed by no other army, and it 
is more than doubtful if soldiers with 
only two years’ service could be per- 
suaded to advance in it. At Enslin 
the seamen and marines who covered 


short-service armies 


2 The German infantry drill book recognizes 
that infantry can always defend their front by 
fire alone against frontal attack. 
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themselves with glory are men who 
serve for twelve years. Here, again, 
it is doubtful if any Continental infan- 
try would have succeeded in carrying 
the hill, in the face of a withering fire 
from an invisible enemy. The Naval 
Brigade did, indeed, momentarily re- 
tire, but at their commander's order, 
and at his order they once more ad- 
vanced and took the hill, after a ter- 
rible pause, under a heavy fire. 

At Modder River, on the other hand, 
Lord Methuen’s army failed to carry 
the enemy’s position. The conditions 
were most unnerving. The enemy was 
absolutely invisible; with the best field 
glasses few infantry officers saw a sin- 
gle Boer, and the hail of bullets seemed 
to come from all quarters. Though the 
causuaities were not heavy, considering 
the nature and duration of the battle, 
it is agreed by all who were present 
that the smallest movement on the part 
of the prone troops drew a terrific fire. 
A hand lifted, a mess-tin glittering in 
the sun, a Highlander’s kilt ruffled by 
the wind instantly attracted a shower 
of bullets. Some officers, indeed, insist- 
ed upon walking to and fro in front 


of their troops, but this display of 
courage only endangered their own 


lives and the lives of all near them to 
little purpose. It was impossible to in- 
duce the men to go forward in the cen- 
tre, where to show oneself was almost 
certain death, and where the invisible 
enemy could wound or slay with ap- 
parent impunity. 
with rage at the sheer impossibility of 
getting at their enemy; probably short- 
service men of the Continental pattern 
would have hurriedly departed to the 


The troops were wild 


rear. The British soldier held his 
ground. Three times, at least, Cronje 


was entreated to attack, and some of 
those with the British Army think that 
he might have done so with success. 
Be this as it may, it was the flank 
movement by General Pole-Carew on 


the Boer right which compelled the 
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enemy’s retreat, and ultimately won the 
battle. The frontal attack completely 
failed. Moreover, the events of the 
day produced a feeling of great de- 
pression in the British force, as the 
soldiers hardly realized that to have 
dislodged from the strongest possible 
position a force almost equal in num- 
bers to their own, mobile, and provided 
with good artillery, was a feat reflect- 
ing the utmost credit upon their dogged 
endurance and courage. 

At Magersfontein the Highlanders’ 
frontal attack completely failed from 
a number of circumstances, some of 
which Lord Methuen has detailed in 
his despatches, others of which have 
been commented upon by correspond- 
ents. This failure, following so closely 
upon the Modder River battle, strength- 
ened the impression in his Division as 
to the hopelessness of frontal assaults. 
Yet it must be noted that there was 
no real artillery preparation at Magers- 
fontein, but only enough bombarding 
the night before the attack to put the 
Boers upon the alert. After Magers- 
fontein came Colenso, and the disas- 
trous actions at Spion Kop and Vaal 
Krantz, where, again, frontal attacks 
completely failed, in all probability 
without inflicting upon the enemy losses 
at all commensurate with those sus- 
tained by our own troops. In the final 
advance upon Ladysmith success, from 
the telegraphic accounts, seems to have 
been secured by the flank movements, 
not by the frontal assaults. 

Dundee and Elands-laagte are, it 
need scarcely be said, instances in favor 
of the frontal assault. In these cases, 
as at Belmont and Enslin, the Boer 
positions were on high ground, on the 
slopes of which there was a dead angle, 
where our assaulting infantry were, for 
a considerable part of their advance, 
sheltered from the Boer fire. 

Lord Roberts’s successes have, in 
every case, been won by a superior 
force against an inferior enemy, turn- 


ing the enemy’s position. An en- 
trenched position which can be turned 
must be abandoned, unless the force 
holding it expects assistance and de- 
sires to gain time, when it will have to 
stand a siege. There is no recent in- 
stance of a force turned, enveloped 
and besieged, extricating itself by its 
own unaided endeavors. A Plevna 
usually proves fatal to the army inside 
it, just as Sir George White’s force at 
Ladysmith must have been reduced 
but for Lord Roberts’s diversion in the 
Free State and General Buller’s ad- 
vance with 30,000 men to his help. 

In the Franco-German War frontal 
attacks almost invariably failed, or 
only succeeded where the frontal attack 
was accompanied by attacks on one or 
both of the enemy’s flanks. The loss 
from impetuous attempts to storm fron- 
tally strong entrenched positions was 
so heavy in the earlier period of the 
war that the old King of Prussia is- 
sued an order forbidding them. Hoenig 
and the best school of German writers 
on the war hold, indeed, that even now, 
if only the artillery preparation is com- 
plete and the formation of the assault- 
ing force correct, frontal attacks may 
succeed, but they acknowledge their 
difficulty, and may, to a great extent, 
modify their views in face of South 
African experience, and of the evidence 
that shrapnel fire does not produce the 
expected effect. 

We are left with the third lesson of 
the war—the ease with which immense- 
ly long lines of works can be held by a 
small force. At Magersfontein the 
Boer lines are said to have stretched for 
twenty miles, and it is practically cer- 
tain that they were never held by more 
than 10,000 men. That gives 500 men a 
mile. At Ladysmith the British lines 
were held by less than 1,000 men per 
mile. Yet the minimum that was al- 
lowed before the war was three men 
per yard of front, or over 5,000 men 
per mile—from five to ten times as 
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many as experience in South Africa 
shows to be required. At Colenso, on 
a front of from ten to twelve miles, the 
Boers had probably about 12,000 in 
arms. That was about the same pro- 
portion as in the lines at Ladysmith. 

And now for the application of these 
conclusions to the special case of 
France. The French Army is, we have 
seen, distinctly inferior to the German. 
If it took the offensive it would have 
little chance of success; but, acting on 
the defensive, it should be able, in the 
light of South African experience, to 
hold the frontier line without serious 
difficulty. The 160 miles of ground 
can readily be protected by field works 
of the same type as those employed by 
Cronje and Joubert.’ The existing 
forts, with their heavy guns of posi- 
tion, can render valuable support to the 
entrenched infantry. The total force 
required in the first line to hold the 
works, allowing 2,000 men per mile, 
would only be slightly over 300,000, 
and could be concentrated on the east- 
tern frontier in forty-eight hours. So 
excellent is the French railway system 
that, as the mobilization proceeds, im- 
mense masses of men can be directed 
to any threatened point. A perfect net- 
work of railways runs behind the line 
of fortresses—Verdun, Toul, Epinal, 
Belfort—facilitating such concentra- 
tions. If it is thought best, three or 
four powerful armies can be distributed 
in suitable positions to the rear of the 
entrenched line, ready to move as re- 
quired. 

The weakness of most entrenched 
lines is that they can be turned. But 
in this case no turning movement is pos- 
sible, for the reason that the French 
front would reach from one neutral 
frontier to another. The problem 
which would confront the German 


8 Modern writers on war greatly contemn field 
works. Yet Napoleon said (Works, xxxi., 494), 
“Les fortifications de campagne sont toujours 
utiles, jamais nuisibles, lorsqu’ elles sont bien 
entendues,”’ and the experience of the American 
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leaders would be that which had to be 
faced by General Grant in his terrible 
campaign of 1864. The results of his 
frontal assaults upon Lee’s entrenched 
infantry are nowhere so well told, from 
the private soldier’s point of view, as 
in Wilkeson’s “Recollections of a Pri- 
vate in the Army of the Potomac.” He 
shows how speedily a succession of 
such attacks destroyed the fighting 
power of Grant’s army, and demoral- 
ized the men who were certainly, at 
that date, the finest soldiers in the 
world—brave, war-trained, admirably 
led. Germans might wel! shudder if 
they were called upon to repeat Spot- 
sylvania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. 
Grant only succeeded in dislodging 
Lee, after infinite trouble and enormous 
losses, when he worked round the Con- 
federate right and broke in upon its 
line of communications. But on the 
French frontier, we have seen, no such 
move is possible. The assault must be 
frontal, and the very deepest misgiv- 
ings as to its success are justified. If 
made in very open formation, such as 
that adopted by our Guards at Bel- 
mont, will two-years’ service men go 
forward? If masses are employed, the 
slaughter will and must be terrible, 
and the probability of success by no 
means greater. 

It is true that the defensive cannot, 
in the long run, hope to prevail against 
the offensive, but in this case, as wé 
have seen, there are special conditions 
which do not exist elsewhere in Europe 
on the Eastern frontier of Prussia or 
Austria, for example. There is a rela- 
tively short length of frontier to be 
held and enormous numbers of men 
available to hold it. If the field works 
are to be invisible, they must be pre- 
pared beforehand, for the brown hues 
of South Africa are not found in Cen- 


Civil War seems to have been overlooked in the 
blind attention to the Franco-German War, as 
if that were the limit and measure of all 
things. 
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tral Europe. Thus, in the end, their 
location must be ascertained by the 
enemy. But, as the artillery positions 
from which that enemy will attack 
must also be well known to the de- 
fenders, this is not a matter of great 
importance. The ranges can be meas- 
ured and marked, and on the mobiliza- 
tion the ground in front of the line of 
entrenchments covered with a network 
of barbed wire such as was found in 
the operations before Colesberg to in- 
terfere so seriously with the movements 
of our cavalry. 

Of course the French Army would 
not, like the Boers, resign itself to an 
absolutely passive defence. It would 
be ready to deliver vigorous counter- 
strokes, and the possibility of these 
being attempted would necessarily tend 
to augment the caution of the Germans 
in attacking. If the undisciplined Boer 
could be induced to hold his fire till the 
enemy was within 400 yards, the dis- 
ciplined, or comparatively disciplined, 
French soldier could be taught to do 
the same. Inside 400 yards the point 
is very quickly reached at which, on 
level ground, it becomes impossible for 
guns in the rear to fire over the heads 
of advancing infantry. At Dundee and 
at Stormberg, in assaults upon high 
ground held by the enemy, the British 
troops suffered from their own artillery 
fire; at Modder River a Boer big gun 
on the enemy’s extreme right drew the 
fire of the British naval and field guns 
right over General Pole-Carew’s turn- 
ing force, and is said thereby to have 
“aused considerable confusion. If the 
quality of the troops had not been of 
the highest there would probably have 
been panic. As it was, this incident 
appears to have promptly checked Gen- 
eral Pole-Carew’s advance. 

If good head cover has been prepared, 
the entrenched infantry can fire with- 
out heavy losses up to the moment of 
the final rafale of shrapnel. While 
this continues they lie down in the 
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trenches; its cessation gives the signal 
for the most rapid magazine-fire pos- 
sible. The assaulting infantry will find 
itself checked again and again by 
barbed wire during the last hundred 
or two hundred yards of advance, and 
will have to undergo much the same 
experience as that of our Guards at the 
Modder River. Officers and sergeants 
will be killed or wounded at the out- 
set, and the line deprived of leader- 
ship. The heavy losses rapidly in- 
flicted, and the hail of bullets from all 
quarters, will tell upon the nerves of 
the young soldiers, where our seven 
and eight-years’ service men can still 
go forward. The slightest check will 
be the signal for a counter-attack on 
the part of the defenders, who will have 
slowly gathered courage as they dis- 
cover that the terrible shrapnel is, for 
the most part, innocuous, and note the 
slow progress of the enemy’s assault 
and the advantages which cover con- 
fers upon themselves. The massing of 
the enemy’s guns ‘will have told the 
commander at the in which 
quarter the assault is to be delivered; 
the long artillery preparation necessary 
in these days will have given him time 
to move reinforcements by road and 
rail to the spot. The enemy has no ad- 
vantage in numbers, for France still 
has as many trained men as Germany, 
and only as the greater German popula- 
tion begins to tell will the French nu- 
mercial inferiority grow serious. Even 
as matters stand, France cannot profit- 
ably employ her whole army on the 
eastern frontier, for the reason that 
there is not space for it to deploy. Her 
5,000 field, horse, mountain, and posi- 
tion guns deployed in one continuous 
line would cover nearly 100 miles. They 
would stretch from Verdun to a point 
half-way between Epinal and Belfort. 
What use would be made of the mil- 
lion or more men who could not 
profitably be used on the eastern fron- 
tier it is difficult to say. Were the 
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French control of the sea assured, some 
of them might be used in Denmark or 
in co-operation with Russia upon the 
eastern German frontier, where there 
are no such strict limitations of space 
as in the west—limitations which mili- 
tate against a French invasion of Ger- 
many just as much as against a Ger- 
man invasion of France. 

Still, the net result is to relieve 
France of that nightmare of invasion 
from which she has suffered for thé 
last thirty years. Germany’s striking 
power on the west is very much dimin- 
ished, if, indeed, it does not vanish al- 
together, and she will have to turn her 
main efforts against Russia. I am as- 
suming that Italy will not necessarily 
be found on the German side, as this, 
in view of the slowly-developing hos- 
tility between England and Germany, 


The National Review. 


The Drummer. 
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and in view of the fear of German de- 
signs in the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic which the younger Italian states- 
men feel is, at least, possible. That 
would free France from all danger in 
the southeast. 

Whether France will be able to avail 
herself of the new openings offered is 
still doubtful. Her General Staff is far 
below the German in capacity; the 
morale of her troops is not high; her in- 
fantry shoots badly; her cavalry does 
not ride well, and only her artillery is 
very good. Frenchmen are only too 
painfully conscious of these deficien- 
cies, and are aware, too, of the lower 
standard in duty which prevails in 
France as compared with Germany. 
Hence they distrust themselves. Wheth- 
er they will regain confidence has now 
to be seen. 

H. W. Wilson. 
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A blood-red battle sunset stains 
The lurid winter sky; 

What spirit stirs within our veins 
And lifts our hearts so high? 

Gives youth no peace, gives age no sleep, 
For listening to the roll 

Of the smitten parchment sounding deep 
Its tocsin to the soul: 


Rataplan! 


Its rolling, rhythmic, rude alarum to the listening soul. 


For yester-noon, the folk that rid 
Their thresholds from the snow, 

Saw through the still streets, ermine-hid, 
The dwarfish Drummer go— 

A war-worn ancient, travel-stained, 
Beating a weird tattoo, 

Whose cunning lilt its hearers chained 
And caught them, ere they knew: 


Rataplan! 


That straight they sprang from shop and stall, and followed 


ere they knew. 











The Drummer. 


For here the blear-eyed smith forsook 
His forge-fire just aflame; 

And from his leathern apron shook 
The cinders as he came. 

He left his clinking anvil dumb 
On noisier business bound, 

Shrill treble to the booming drum 
His mighty blows resound: 

Rataplan! 


The clashing, clanging music of his mighty blows resound. 


And there unwonted ardor lit 
The trader’s wrinkled face, 

Till wondering neighbors saw him quit 
The crowded market-place; 

The tinkle of the gathered pence 
Forgotten, as he heard, 

Athwart the rending veil of sense, 
The tambour’s master-word: 

Rataplan! 


In sudden stern staccato, the drum’s imperious word. 


Ere the slow priest his blessing said, 
The bridegroom left the bride. 
The mourner left the cherished dead 
His love had watched beside. 
Pressed close and fast through lane and street 
The ever-thickening throng; 
All stepping to the measured beat 
That marshalled them along: 
Rataplan! 


The teasing, tripping measure that led their lines along. 


Red sunset shot with sanguine stains 
A sword across the sky; 

What sacred fever swells our veins, 
And lifts our hearts so high? 

Gives youth no peace, gives age no rest 
That hears the throbbing roll 

That knocks so hard against the breast 
And shakes the hidden soul: 

Rataplan! 


That strikes the heart within the breast, and wakes the sleep- 
ing soul. 


Edward Sydney Tyler. 


The Spectater. 
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ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


Old John Morgan and his wife were 
people of some repute in the village. 
The repute was not due to social posi- 
tion, for social position was not a factor 
in the life of the community; nor yet 
was it due to the fact that John Mor- 
gan’s croft and dwelling-house were 
somewhat more pretentious than those 
of his neighbors; it was due to the 
striking originality of John Mor- 
gan’s personality and character, and 
to that only. It is true that John Mor- 
gan’s wife shared her husband’s dis- 
tinction, but that was because she was 
John Morgan’s wife,—a quiet, motherly 
little woman, she reflected John Mor- 
gan’s greatness as the moon reflects the 
rays of the. sun, by doing nothing but 
passively allowing King Sol to shine 
upon her. 

Mrs. Morgan’s passivity, however, 
did not have the effect of causing her 
to be a nonentity in the Morgan entity— 
not at all; she was the means of com- 
pleting it, and John Morgan without 
his wife would have been like Punch 
without his hump, only half a person- 
ality. 

John Morgan was energy personified. 
His work was performed with all the 
vigor of a stripling in his twenties; and 
in all matters affecting the public weal, 
concerning which men debate with the 
freedom of irresponsibility, his voice 
was continually heard. It was his un- 
failing power of silencing an opponent 
that made him so formidable an antag- 
onist in the village Witenagemot, and 
the ferocious, impatient expression of 
his smooth, ruddy countenance, fenced 
in as it was by a short, curly, white 
beard, brought more than one well-in- 
formed debater to a stammering con- 
clusion in a much more effectual man- 
ner than a calmly reasoned exposition 
from a more authoritative source could 
875 
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have done. It sometimes happened 
that a scrupulously fair-minded oppo- 
nent, with labored utterance and re- 
monstrating manner, sought to hold 
him tightly to the point at issue, but 
the futility of the effort was only 
equalled by the thankless reception it 
received at the hands of a jeering au- 
dience rendered partial by long usage; 
and the invariable result was that the 
bewildered opponent had to retire in 
aggrieved disgust from the unequal 
conflict, to reappear on some future oc- 
casion an interested spectator of the 
very drama in which he had played so 
sorry a part. 

There was somewhat of a malicious 
genius in the man who had caused it at 
one time to be whispered abroad that 
John Morgan was unable to read, that 
to him the writing of an epistle was an 
unknown art, and that the weekly 
newspaper which came to him ad- 
dressed to “John Morgan, Esquire,” 
was, so far as his ability to peruse it 
was concerned, simply a mass of inky, 
meaningless marks; and, furthermore, 
that it was due to the scholarly attain- 
ments of his little grandchild of twelve 
that he was able to gleam from the 
print the miscellany of broken facts 
upon which he founded his arguments. 
Only a genius could have conceived so 
preposterous a notion, and one so much 
at variance with the opinion univer- 
sally entertained concerning John Mor- 
gan and his attainments. Read plain 
English! now had it been Latin--and 
with reference to the malicious rumor, 
he had been heard to suggest, merely 
to suggest or to hint vaguely, that, as 
he himself expressed it, “he might he 
able to take bits out of the Latin too.” 

There was no denying the fact, how- 
ever, that, great as was the curiosity to 
hear him read, actually to observe nim 
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spell out and repeat the news, word for 
word as set down in the paper, no one 
had ever, so far as was kuown, been 
able to observe him accomplisn the 
feat. There was a tale told of him— 
and his detractors made of it what 
could be made—that one day as he sat 
with the newspaper ostentatiously 
spread out in front of him, a near 
neighbor of an inquisitive turn of mind 
desired to be told the news of the duy. 
It was known to the interrogator tnat 
the alleged assistant of tender years 
was absent, and there was that in bis 
eye which seemed to indicate a mali- 
cious expectancy. For the moment 
John Morgan was nonplussed, but 
quickly recovering himself, he lay back 
in his chair, and in a tone in which 
sympathy for the untoward events was 
blended with a restrained satisfaction 
at being able to recite the tale of them, 
replied, “Oh, wrecks, George, ship- 
wrecks on ail haads; it’s peetiful, it’s 
peetiful.” The print which his eyes 
were devouring with so muh avidity, 
and from which he professedly was 
gleaning the distressing intelligence, 
was held by him upside down; and con- 
sequently the pictorial representations 
of steamers and sailing-ships, by means 
of which enterprising shipping com- 
panies are wont to attract the public 
attention, were naturally upside down 
as well, and the worthy man’s conclu- 
sion was obvious. A ship represented 
upside down assuredly meant a ship 
wrecked, whatever the printed matter 
might say to the contrary. Such was 
the tale; but John Morgan went on his 
way unnoticing, and left to his many 
believers what task of actual verbal 
refutation might be necessary. 


It was a matter for regretful reflec- 
tion to John Morgan and his wife that 
they had been but meagrely blessed in 
the matter of a family. There had been 
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born to them a son and daughter, but 
the daughter had passed from them 
even at the age when her presence had 
become a necessity to the old people, 
and although years had sped since then 
it was known that the mother had 
never ceased bitterly to mourn her loss; 
in secret, it is true, for with all the en- 
ergy of his energetic nature John Mor- 
gan had fought against his grief; he 
would drive it away from him and 
from others too. To sorrow was use- 
less, he roared in wrathful grief, 
reasoning with the unconvincing logic 
of blurred common-sense; it was worse 
than useless, it was vain, it was—ah, 
God! and then he too broke down. 

The boy had gone into the army. 
Some people said that the step was a 
necessity of his failure in the more con- 
ventional walks of life, but that could 
scarcely be, seeing that John Morgan 
himself was at the time daily impress- 
ing people with the fact that had he 
been allowed to choose his career as a 
boy the trade of arms would have 
been his choice; that was a career for 
a man of mettle, and what other! But 
Mrs. Morgan over her knitting-needles 
must needs again weep, more and more 
silently and more and more secretly, it 
is true; for along with the energy and 
bustle and movement which character- 
ized her lord and master, in what from 
her point almost seemed a 
second bereavement, there was notice- 
able a faint irritability, as of a tired 
man striving to show that he is far 
from being tired. It was faintly notice- 
able, but it was there, and it did more 
to make Mrs. Morgan cease to mourn 
than all the blowings and blusterings 
of reasoned wrathful sermons which 
her husband could inflict upon her in a 
month. For the little woman had a 
great silent love and respect for this 
fresh, blustering spouse of hers, and as 
for John Morgan, it was known 
through the village how his reason al- 
most left him for two dreary nights 
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during which the doctor held it not im- 
probable that his wife would pass from 
him. 

It was only in the fitness of things 
that, when the political horizon became 
overcast and the war-cloud did at last 
burst, the village should wait with a 
complacent curiosity to hear what John 
Morgan had to say before making up 
its mind definitely on the issues in- 
volved in the conflict; and while the 
nightly little crowd, assembled at the 
postoffice, dogmatized considerably 
concerning each fresh piece of news, 
there was always left open a loophole 
for escape, or rather retreat, should the 
position to be taken up by John Mor- 
gan, when he appeared, make a recanta- 
tion necessary. The postoffice, pending 
the arrival of the evening mail, was the 
village St. Stephen’s, and John Morgan 
equally the positions of 
and, 


represented 
Speaker, Leader of the House, 
when necessary, the whole Opposition. 
There was, consequently, no little con- 
sternation and not a little wonder 
when the time came that John Morgan 
ceased altogether from his attendance 
at the scene of debate, and those who 
were skilled in noting such things 
dated his absence from the day on 
which news came to him that his son’s 
regiment was ordered on active service. 
“He’s feared for the day’s news, and 
that’s what’s the matter wi’ him,” said 
one man, and the villagers did not 
speak in dispraise of such unspartan- 
like conduct, although they smiled fur- 
tively as certain loud-voiced declama- 
tions concerning the virtue of hardl- 
hood kept ringing in their ears; and 
they listened in silence when John 
Morgan, loud-voiced and emphatic as 
usual, gave it as his explanation that 
the post was always late and the even- 
ings were chilly as winter drew near. 

As was the case of Mahomet and the 
mountain, however, so was it with 
John Morgan and the villagers; if he 
would not come to them, they assur- 
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edly would find themselves gliding up 
to him where he sat ensconced in his 
comfortable armchair in the house on 
the hill, and from the vantage-ground 
of his own fireside he would enunciate 
the correct attitude to be adopted con- 
cerning the war and its consequences. 
“I take my facs from the ofeeshal re- 
ports in the paper there, where ye can 
see them for yerselves if ye want to,” 
were the closing words wherewith he 
invariably fortified an argument 
which, standing by itself as a mere 
statement unsupported by external au- 
thority, might seem somewhat shaky; 
and the emphasis of the delivery gen- 
erally ensured silence, if not verbal ac- 
quiescence. Mrs. Morgan, at the oppo- 
site side of the fire, swiftly clicked her 
knitting-needles, and, with a faith 
beautiful in its simplicity, reconciled 
without effort the numberless contra- 
dictions—so they seemed to her—which 
characterized her husband’s many ut- 
terances in the course of the day. 
Few of the villagers were in the way 
of receiving daily and so it 
happened that by the time when the 
arrive a 


papers, 
weekly news budget should 
great and decisive battle had been 
fought, and throughout the land the 
first thin wail of grief was spreading 
men 
broth- 
the 


and names of 


who 


spreading as 
had once been fathers, 
lovers were upon 
nation’s list of The _sor- 
row wail was spreading daily, but 
as yet it had not reached the northern 
and by John Morgan’s cosy 
firesid~ the chances of the impending 
fight being with an 
earnestness which the gravity of the 
situation easily rendered excusable. 
John Morgan’s arrangement of the 
forces, as told to the rather unusually 
crowded audience, was sublime; but a 
difficulty, unfortunate inasmuch that 
upon a satisfactory explanation and 
solution of it depended his entire posi- 
tion, had arisen, and John Morgan was 


placed 
dead. 


ers, 


village, 


were discussed 
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more than ordinarily loud-voiced and 
more than ordinarily aggressive and 
emphatic as objection after objection, 
tendered with a quiet assurance and 
firm, were urged against his theory. He 
had uttered his usual concluding dic- 
tum, but it failed to silence the per- 
sistent objector, who went the length 
of asking to be shown where in the 
public print a certain statement was to 
be found, and John Morgan, with much 
external gravity and a soul-consuming 
perplexity and suffocating wrath, was 
ostentatiously hunting for a passage 
which he was well aware’was not to be 
found in the rustling pages of the pa- 
per. The deadlock thus occasioned 
was on the point of becoming irksome 
to the audience when the outer door 
was opened, and a neighbor on his way 
up from the postoffice stepped into the 
heated circle and laid a letter on John 
Morgan’s knee. “It’s from the seat of 
war,” he said, sententiously, as he sat 
down; “a see ‘On her Majesty’s ser- 
vice’ on the envelope,” having said 
which he threw himself back in his 
chair and wiped his forehead with his 
red pocket-handkerchief after the man- 
ner of one who has done his duty. 


III. 


To appear to be moved at the receipt 
of a letter, even with such high ex- 
ternal credentials as the one before 
him, would have been unworthy of 3 
man of John Morgan’s high reputation 
among his fellows; and while a sudden 
pause of expectancy fell upon the little 
assembly, John Morgan took up the 
letter leisurely and glanced at the su- 
perscription with a careless negligence. 
“Ay, a see it’s on ‘Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice,’ a saw that at once from the out- 
side—just so, just so.” The muttered 


exclamation concealed his startled per- 
plexity, and was intended to insinuate 
a perfect familiarity with documents 
of this class. 
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But there was no such tranquillity 
evinced on the opposite side of the fire, 
where Mrs. Morgan sat, her glasses in 
her hand, and her eyes staring in 
startled wonder at the blue cold-look- 
ing document which her husband held 
in his hand. Her heart’s action had all 
but stopped at the first glimpse of it, 
and she was waiting, eagerly waiting, 
until the covering should be unfastened 
and the contents divulged for good or 
ill. 

“It'll be from Sandy,” she said 
faintly, and the tension evidenced by 
her voice communicated itself to those 
around her, and the complacent ex- 
pectancy gave way to a grave forebod- 
ing. The situation had become tragic. 

But beyond a swift glance almost as 
of fear in the direction of his wife, 
John Morgan made no sign. “It’s on 
her Majesty’s service,” he kept mutter- 
ing as he bent over the document; “a 
noticed that on the outside—ay, a 
noticed that at once.” 

“Will ye no read it, John?’ said his 
wife, gently, as she bent forward and 
touched his hand. 

He started up violently at the touch. 
“O’ course a can read it. What 
makes ye think a canna read it?’ he 
said, angrily; “it’ll no 'take me long to 
do that.” 

The suggestion of his illiteracy at 
such a time, among so many of his fel- 
lows, brought him to himself with a 
shock, and he struggled to resume his 
old important manner as he proceeded 
slowly and with difficulty to unfasten 
the unfamiliar covering. 

There was a terrible struggle going 
on in his mind. He recognized that he 
was expected to read the letter, and 
that immediately—the silent gravity of 
those around him told of an interested, 
sympathetic expectancy—and the hour 
had now come when it was for him, 
John Morgan, the man of reputed 
learning, and the recognized leader in 
his native place, to choose whether he 
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was publicly to confess before all his 
fellows that his profession of learning 
was a fraud, and that he himself was 
and had been an impostor among them 
all his days. How could he be able to 
hold up his head among them in 
future? would the very children,—the 
idea was torture, it was not to be 
thought of; and yet, on the other hand, 
when the thought of his soldier son, 
and what news of him the letter might 
contain, rushed upon his mind, his re- 
solve almost gave way, and he made as 
if to hand the letter to one of those 
around him. But his vanity conquered 
even as he did so, and in the despera- 
tion of despair and perplexity he held 
the letter closely up to his well- 
nigh bloodless face, and cleared his 
throat. 

“Ahem,” he began. “Dear Father 
and”—but his voice dwindled away; he 
could not bring himself to say 
“mother” with that terror-stricken face 
opposite him. “This is to say—ahem! 
—that I am well—quite well’—here a 
heavy fit of prolonged coughing over- 
took him—“well, and hoping you are 
the same. Love—ahem!—lve to all at 
home—hoping you are the same, from 
your affectionate son, Sandy.” 

He forced a laugh from his parched 
throat as he lamely concluded the woe- 
begone epistle, and even to himself his 
voice sounded far away. “There’s no 
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much news in that—on her Majesty’s 
service—from the seat o’ war.” 

An oppressive silence prevailed 
throughout the little room, and the 
vacuous smile which John Morgan 
strove to assume died away drearily on 
his lips, and his white head fell heavily 
on his breast. His reading was a lie, 
and instinctively they all knew it. 

There was a slight movement in the 
stillness of the room as a _ venerable- 
looking old man stepped forward and 
took the letter in his hand. 

“Maybe a can read it for ye, John,” 
he said simply. 

Slowly he pulled his glasses from 
their case, and with much care adjusted 
them on his forehead. “Sir,’”’ he began, 
as he held the letter to the light, “I re- 
gret to have to inform you,” and then 
he stopped abruptly. 

“Neebors,” he said, quietly, turning 
to those around him, “this is no place 
for you now,” and as the last of them 
glided in silent swiftness out of the 
room, there fell upon his ear the first 
low moan from the stricken mother as 
she received the dread intelligence of 
her soldier son’s death. 

And all through that dreary miser- 
able night John Morgan, as one of his 
reason bereft, kept muttering to him- 
self. “On her Majesty’s service— 
Majesty’s service—a saw that at once 
—from the seat o’ war.” 

A. B. Fletcher. 
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The twenty years of John Selden’s 
life began with the England of the 
great Queen, and ended with the Eng- 
land of the great Protector. Mark Pat- 
tison regarded him, not without reason, 


as a typical Englishman. He was 
never out of England, but, as Ben 


Jonson said of him, though he stayed at 


His learn- 
ing was prodigious, even for a learned 
and yet he 
practical, even in the practical art of 
polities. 


home, he knew the world. 


age, was conspicuously 
He was one of the few law- 
who attained great eminence in 
the House of Commons, and one of the 


yers 


few statesmen who ever held their own 
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in an assembly of divines. His pub- 
lished writings, except the “History of 
Tythes,” are dead, and even the “His- 
tory of Tythes” is only consulted by 
professional students. He wrote a 
style which can never have been read 
with pleasure, and can scarcely now be 
read at all. Stilus optimus magister 
dicendi, says Crassus in the “De Ora- 
tore’—“The pen is the best master of 
speech.’”* It was so with Cicero, it was 
so with Burke, it was so in our own 
day with Macaulay. But in Selden’s 
case it was far otherwise. His pen 
had to be taken away from him before 
his mind could flow clearly and easily 
through natural channels. He lived, 
of course, long before the days of Par- 
liamentary reporting. But, by the gen- 
eral consent of his contemporaries, he 
was one of the most powerful and ef- 
fective debaters in Parliament. So, 
among others, says Clarendon, an un- 
sparing critic of his books, and himself 
a consummate master of all the rich 
resources of our English tongue. Sel- 
den’s speeches have perished, like Straf- 
ford’s, and Eliot’s, and Pym’s. The 
happy accident which has preserved 
his “Table Talk” enables us to see for 
ourselves the immeasurable superiority 
of his spoken to his written word. 
Searcely any book in the English lan- 
guage has a value so utterly dispropor- 
tionate to its size. The duodecimo edi- 
tion of 1847 can be carried comfortably 
in the pocket. The larger and more 
elaborate volume, brought out by the 
late Mr. Harvey Reynolds in 1892, con- 
tains only two hundred pages. These 
pages show us how an accomplished 
man, famous for his conversation, en- 
tertained his company more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The 
knowledge is priceless, and would be 
so even if the publication of the book 
thirty-four years after Selden’s death 


optimus et 
magister. 


words are Stilus 
dicendi effector et 


1 The exact 
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had led to no direct result. But it is 
impossible to read Selden’s witty 
aphorisms and brilliant illustrations 
without perceiving how much the great 
talker of the eighteenth century was 
indebted to the great talker of the sev- 
enteenth. It is no disparagement of a 
strong man’s original force to say that 
Samuel Johnson derived his colloquial 
manner from John Selden. 

If Selden had lived in ordinary times, 
his career would have been uneventful, 
for he was neither adventurous nor am- 
bitious. Civil troubles forced him into 
prominence, and when he was com- 
pelled to take an active part in public 
affairs he showed that he was no time- 
server, but a man of principle. He 
had the intellectual honesty which is to 
some men what morality or enthusi- 
asm is to others. He would not make 
a fool of himself by saying what he 
knew to be untrue. In deference to 
King James he expressed regret for 
having argued that tithes were not 
payable by divine law. To retract the 
argument, to acknowledge himself in 
the wrong, he absolutely refused. Sel- 
den belonged to the middle class, which 
in this country, more than in any other, 
answers Aristotle’s description, and 
acts as the bulwark of the State. He 
was a native of Sussex, and received 
his early education at the free school 
of Chichester. From Chichester he 
went to Oxford, with which for the 
remainder of his life he was destined 
to be connected. He matriculated at 
Hart Hall, and it is curious that this 
great scholar, who represented the Uni- 
versity throughout the Long Parlia- 
ment, took no degree. He was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple, and, 
so far as he adopted any profession, he 
adopted the profession of the law. But 
study and in the 
Two views of 


his heart was in 
larger affairs of State. 


quotation, but I cannot indicate their original 


source. 
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the law of England have come down 
to us from the seventeenth century. To 
Sir Edward Coke it was the perfection 
of human reason, to Oliver Cromwell 
it was a tortuous and ungodly jumble. 
Selden was toe much of an antiquary 
to agree with Cromwell, and too much 
of a philosopher to agree with Coke. 
He must very soon have mastered 
whatever the law books of those days 
could teach him, and in legal learning 
he had no superior at the bar or on the 
bench. He was a conveyancer, and 
had a large amount of chamber prac- 
tice. But he is said to have appeared 
in court only when his vast knowledge 
was required by some case of unusual 
character and special importance. He 
became, when he was quite a young 
man, steward to Henry Gray, ninth 
Earl of Kent, and his close connection 
with that family only ended with the 
death of the Countess, three years be- 
fore his own. One consequence of 
this appointment was that he spent his 
vacations at Wrest, in Bedfordshire, 
then Lord Kent’s, and now Lord Cow- 
per’s. Another was that after the 
Earl’s death he came to live at Lady 
Kent’s house, The Carmelites, in White- 
friars, where he kept his splendid li- 
brary and his choice collection of Greek 
Marbles. If he was ever married at 
all, he was privately married to Lady 
Kent. Sir Edward Fry, from whose 
admirable article in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography” I have taken the 
facts of Selden’s life, does not believe 
the story of the marriage. In any 
ease, there was no scandal, which is 
creditable to the somewhat censorious 
society of the time. 

Like Lord Mansfield, who in his 
youth “drank champagne with the 
wits,” Selden enjoyed the best of good 
company from the first. He was the 
friend of Ben Jonson, of Camden, the 
famous author of “Britannia,” and of 
Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, at 
whose house in Palace Yard he read 
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and studied. His “History of Tythes” 
from the days of Melchisedec appeared 
in 1617, and he soon discovered that 
England was not a free country. For 
denying what was called the jure 
divinoship of the clerical tenth he was 
hailed before the High Commission, 
and apologized, lest worst snould hap- 
pen to him. He did not follow the ex- 
ample of Galileo by retracting as error 
what he believed to be truth, but he 
submitted to the jurisdiction. The in- 
cident is thoroughly characteristic. Sel- 
den had a profound contempt for “the 
great vulgar and the small.” He did 
not care two straws what the High 
Commission thought about a matter of 
which they knew nothing. He knew 
the difference between his own real 
learning and the sham learning of King 
James. But he sincerely respected 
law and order. His mind was not nat- 
urally speculative, like the mind of his 
illustrious friend, Thomas Hobbes, but 
practical and historical. If the Com- 
missioners chose to talk nonsense, that 
was their affair. He submitted to 
their authority without prejudice to his 
contempt for their understandings. Nor 
was he cast (few men are) in the heroic 
mould. When it was his duty to ex- 
press an opinion, he never shrank from 
expressing it because it was dangerous 
or unpopular. But to go to prison for 
a theory of tithes he regarded as ab- 
surd, and as the times grew more tur- 
bulent he may have thought that the 
supply of martyrs was likely to exceed 
the demand. He was not, however, 
timid, like Hobbes. He braved the 
wrath of King Charles by acting as a 
manager in the impeachment of Buck- 
ingham, and risked the vengeance of a 
Parliamentary majority by opposing 
the impeachment of Strafford. Nor did 
he always escape the penalty of his 
boldness. In 1629 he was committed 
to the tower with Eliot, Hobbes and 
six other members of Parliament. He 
was shifted from prison to prison, and 
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was not finally released till 1631. But 
it is a curious fact, as Sir Edward Fry 
points out, that he bore no malice 
against the King. He must have been 
a man of singularly even temper, cold 
but placable, never carried out of his 
way by enthusiasm or resentment or 
the passion for notoriety, which had 
been the motive of so many otherwise 
inexplicable acts. 

Selden sat in Parliament successively 
for Lancaster, for Great Bedwin, for 
Ludgershall, and for the University of 
Oxford. Soon after the meeting of the 
Long Parliament his colleague in the 
representation of the University died, 
his place was not filled up, and Selden 
became the sole representative. Never 
before or since, has Oxford been better 
served. Devoted to the interests of 
learning and education, he regarded 
with a jealous fondness the noble in- 
stitution to which he belonged. In 
days of fierce faction, of revolution, of 
civil conflict he preserved a judicial 
calmness, almost inhuman in its aus- 
tere severity. He would have liked to 
see the dispute between the King and 
the Parliament decided by four judges 
sitting in banc, if only the judges had 
been, as they afterwards became, in- 
dependent of the crown. He had had 
the honor to be counsel for Hampden 
in 1627. He had the courage to refuse 
security for good behavior when he 
and other members were arraigned for 
words spoken in the House of Com- 
mons in 1629. But if he had had his 
way he would have protected the legal 
rights of the Sovereign against the en- 
croachments of the Commons, as he 
protected the rights of the subject 
against legal tyranny. When politics 
sank into what he called a scuffle, and 
both parties appealed to the sword, 
Selden withdrew into privacy, and left 
them to fight it out. Even in 1642 he 
refused an offer to join the King at 
York. He was then fifty-eight, well 


provided with this world’s goods, a 
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lover of ease, and, as Clarendon says, 
would not have made a journey to 
York or slept out of his own bed for 
all the preferment at the disposal of 
the Court. He was content and proud 
to have been “one of the Parliament 
men imprisoned tertio Caroli.” That 
Was as near martyrdom as he got or 
desired to get. He never held any 
office, and in 1645 he refused, perhaps 
from loyalty to Oxford, the Mastership 
of Trinity Hall, which has often been 
held by a lawyer, almost always by a 
layman. At the Westminster Assem- 
bly of 1643 he was a prominent, if not 
altogether a popular figure. He knew 
more theology than Lord Melbourne, 
and was even fonder of flinging it at 
the heads of the Bishops. He had, 
with far wider learning, the same caus- 
tic humor, and he played havoc with 
the Westminster Divines. “Perhaps 
it may be so,” he used to tell them, “in 
your little pocket Bibles with gilt 
edges; but the Hebrew (or the Greek) 
is so and so.” And so and so it re- 
mained to them, for very few of them 
could meet him on his own ground. 
They did not like to be taught by a 
scholar and a man of the world, who 
studied the Bible as he studied the 
classics; but they had to put up with 
it, and the constitution of the Church, 
which Parliament adopted from the 
Westminster Assembly, is chiefly due 
to John Selden, Esquire, M.P. Selden 
was a Churchman, and I see no reason 
to doubt, though Mr. Reynolds doubt- 
ed, that he was, as Sir Matthew Hale 
described him, “a resolved, serious 
Christian.” But he had more sympathy 
with the Presbyterians than with the 
High Church, and it was a fundamen- 
tal principle of his creed that no ecclesi- 
astical system was of divine origin. 
Christ, he held, taught religion and 
morality, not forms of discipline and 
administration. So far as they were 
concerned, all was as the State pleased. 
In short, he was a consistent, logical, 
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unflinching Erastian, as all upholders 
of the connection between Church and 
State must, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, be. 

Selden’s “Table Talk” covers the last 
twenty years of his life, from 1634 to 
1654. It is probable that during most 
of that time he resided under Lady 
Kent’s roof, occupying his own sump- 
tuous apartments in her large and 
beautiful house near the Temple and 
the river. Though himself a man tem- 
perate in all things, he was extremely 
hospitable, was famous for his good 
dinners, and loved to entertain. His 
guests had better entertainment than 
food and wine, for there have been few 
such brilliant talkers as Selden. The 
crabbed English, and the still more 
crabbed Latin, of his books present a 
strange contrast to the racy vernacular 
of his delightful conversation. <A 
shrewd, cynical, sarcastic, but not un- 
kindly observer of men and things, he 
always went straight to the heart of 
his subject, and his command of hu- 
morous illustration was scarcely sur- 
passed by Swift. I cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Reynolds was too severe 
upon his indecency. There are, per- 


haps, half a dozen pergonages which a ¢ 


delicate taste might censure. But we 
have no reason to suppose that they 
were uttered in the presence of women, 
and they are purity itself when com- 
pared with the habitual converse of the 
succeeding age. Of his alleged impiety 
there is no trace, though he handled 
ecclesiastical subjects with a homely 
freedom. From the superstitions of his 
time he was absolutely exempt, and 
nothing can be more exquisite than his 
own account of the way in which, by 
means of an amulet, he cast out sham 
devils from a_ self-tormented friend. 
His secretary, Richard Milward, to 
whom we are indebted for these flashes 
of a master mind, observes that the 
origin of the sayings will be proved to 
all Selden’s acquaintance by “the fa- 
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miliar illustrations wherewith they are 
set off.” 

One of the most justly famous occurs 
under the heading of “Bishops.” Sel- 
den’s habitual tolerance broke down at 
Bishops. He had no use for them, and 
even went so far as to deny that they 
were a separate order in the Church. 
One can easily imagine how a man like 
Selden must have been irritated by the 
fussy, domineering arrogance of the 
man whom Carlyle profanely calls W. 
Cant. The Long Parliament never did 
a more foolish thing than when they 
made a martyr of that mean and cruel 
pedant. 

“The Bishops,” says Selden, “were 
too hasty, else with a discreet slowness 
they might have had what they aimed 
at. The old story of the fellow that 
told the gentleman he might get to 
such a place if he did not ride too fast 
would have fitted their turn.” 

And not their turn only. The apo- 
logue should be hung up, framed and 
glazed in every public office from the 
Colonial Office downwards. That is 
the best of Selden. He always sticks 
to the point, and yet he throws out 
pregnant hints for general application 
to human affairs. Festina lente looks 
like a frigid paradox, though it is not 
so. The story of the fellow that told 
the gentleman is “the wisdom of many, 
and the wit of one.” 

Selden’s mind was essentially politi- 
cal—even more political than legal. He 
was under the influence of Hobbes, 
though his ideal of constitutional mon- 
archy was entirely opposed to Hobbes’s 
absolute doctrines. Selden was cer- 
tainly no democrat. He believed in 
the natural supremacy of the leisurely 
and educated classes, and he probably 
held that, as Bishop Horsely put it, 
more than a century later, the mass 
of the people bad nothing to do with 
the laws except to obey them. Of Par- 
liamentary freedom he was a devotee, 
but to the notion of self-government in 
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its widest sense he was a stranger. Like 
a good Erastian, he desired the reten- 
tion of the Bishops in the House of 
Lords, and stoutly maintained against 
all comers that they sat there by as 
good a right as the hereditary peers. 
“To take away Bishops’ votes,” he 
said, “is but the beginning to take them 
away; for then they can be of no longer 
use to the King or State. ’Tis but like 
the little wimble to let in the greater 
auger.” It is amusing to find our old 
friend, the thin edge of the wedge, in 
this early and rudimentary form. Sel- 
den’s conception of a Bishop was rather 
like that of Lord Westbury, who said 
in the Judicial Committee, of Bishops 
Gray and Colenso, “Both these ecclesi- 
astical personages are creatures of the 
law.” For apostolical succession he 
did not care a rap. A Bishop not a 
Lord of Parliament was to him no 
Bishop at all, which, of course, implied 
that he had no faith in Episcopacy as a 
divine or even as a human institution. 
As a matter of historical fact, he was 
right, and he lived to see it; for, in 
1646, by ordinance of Parliament, the 
“name, title, style and dignity of Arch- 
bishop and Bishop were wholly taken 
away.” It is true that there are now 
bishops, suffragans and others who 
have no seats in the House of Lords, 
and that the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
never had a vote. But they are excep- 
tions, and, in the true meaning of the 
Latin proverb, the existence of excep- 
tions proves the existence of a rule. On 
another occasion Selden declared his 
own views with a dogmatic severity 
unusual in him. “They are equally 
mad,” he exclaimed, “who say Bishops 
are so jure divino that they must be 
continued, and they who say they are 
so anti-Christian that they must be put 
away. All is as the State likes.” It 
would have been a strong thing to 
affirm that all Roman Catholics and 


all Presbyterians were mad, or even 
unreasonable, which 


is what Selden 
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meant. But he was a_ staunch 
Church of England man, regarding the 
Church as part of the Constitution, and 
he spoke as an ecclesiastical lawyer. 
The popular theology of his time was 
by no means to Selden’s taste, and 
that is, no doubt, why he was accused 
of irreligion. He suffered in that as in 
other respects for being in advance of 
his age. He belonged, as a theologian, 
rather to the nineteenth century than 
to the seventeenth, and would have 
found himself in perfect agreement 
with Thirlwall or Stanley. His con- 
trast between Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism is curiously modern. 


The Turks tell their people of a 
heaven where there is a_ sensible 
pleasure, but of a hell where they 
shall suffer they do not know what. 
The Christians quite invert this order. 
They tell us of a hell where we shall 
feel sensible pain, but of a heaven 
where we shall enjoy we cannot tell 
what. 


Neither Milton nor Bunyan can be 
said altogether to have escaped the ap- 
plication of this caustic criticism. Sel- 
den had what the French call the posi- 
tive spirit, which is sensible of its own 
limitations, and will not go beyond 
them. The imagination of his time, 
especially the Puritan imagination, ran 
riot in the wildest fancies of future 
woe for the enemies or the saints, and 
Selden, though a man of high charac- 
ter, must have been conscious that he 
was no saint. He was one of those 
who would rather live up to a compara- 
tively low standard than fall short of 
a comparatively high one. He must 
have secretly sympathized with the 
young man in the parable who went 
away sorrowful because he had great 
He took the Englishman’s 
love of compromise into religion as 
well as into politics, and with the 
whole force of his nature he hated ex- 

There are traces in his “Table 
of the Baconian temper, the 


possessions. 


tremes. 
Talk” 
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grave, dignified philosophic calm with 
which an intellect, unclouded by pas- 
sion or prejudice, contemplates the 
wild surging of ignorant enthusiasm in 
its desperate efforts to find truth where 
there is no road. 

“The laws of the Church are most 
favorable to the Church, because they 
were the Church’s own making; as the 
heralds are the best gentlemen because 
they make their own pedigree.” This 
is an invaluable text for the Erastian 
in all times. It is also a perfect speci- 
men of Selden’s best manner. There is 
not a word too much in it; it condenses 
a whole theory into a couple of sen- 
tences, of which one is fact and the 
other illustration. In a formal treatise 
it would have to be expanded or to be 
followed by a formal essay. In talk it 
is just as it should be. Selden had a 
singular gift of conversational com- 
pleteness. He could sum up and dis- 
miss a subject in a phrase which ad- 
hered to the memory while memory 
remained. Perhaps the talker who 
most resembled him in this particular 
was Talleyrand. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was once asked whether he 
considered Talleyrand to be good com- 
pany. He replied that in the ordinary 
sense of the term he was not. “He 
would often,” added the Duke, “sit 
silent for hours. But once or twice in 
an evening he would say something 
which you could not forget as long as 
you lived.” I cannot recall the Duke’s 
exact words, ‘but such, I am sure, is 
the substance of them. We do not 
know how large a share Selden took 
in the talk at his own dinner table. 
Probably it was much larger than Tal- 
leyrand’s, and we have only scattered 
fragments of it in Mr. Milward’s rec- 
ord. But we have quite enough to 
show us of what sort it was. It did 
not burst out in a torrent, like John- 
son’s, or flow in a rich volume like 
Coleridge’s. Johnson owed much to 
Selden, but his own natural eloquence 
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swept away all barriers. Selden kept 
his temper, and was not easily moved 
to sympathy or to indignation. He 
must have been, I think, a good lis- 
tener, not because he was patient of 
contradiction or ready to be convinced, 
but because he wished to have the last 
word. When he said a thing it was 
to be so. His natural dignity and ac- 
quired learning gave him a legitimate 
advantage of which he must have been 
fully aware. 

Having compared Convocation with 
a court-leet, Selden, like a good Prot- 
estant, turned his guns upon the Gen- 
eral Councils of the Church of Rome. 
“They talk (but blasphemously enough) 
that the Holy Ghost is President of 
their General Councils, when the truth 
is, the odd man is still the Holy Ghost.” 
By the odd man he meant, of course, 
the majority. The charge of blas- 
phemy might, perhaps, be retorted, 
though, I think, without reason, by 
those against whom it was directed. 
Selden, in common with many men 
whose religion lies altogether below the 
surface, was disgusted by its unseason- 
able intrusion. It affronted his sense 
of reverence as much as it irritated 
his intellect to hear men say that an 
issue would be determined by inspira- 
tion when they knew that it would be 
determined by numbers. But it is true of 
this, as of almost all his wise and pithy 
sayings, that they have an application 
far wider than that which he originally 
gave them. There is not much out- 
ward resemblance between a Council 
of the Church and a political conven- 
tion in the United States. But a belief 
in the infallibility of the odd man is a 
political as well as a theological super- 
stition. Those who support represen- 
tative and democratic government 
merely as the fairest and most 
convenient method yet discovered 
for carrying out the will of a 
free people beyond the reach 
of Selden’s Yet it may 


are 


sarcasm. 
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be useful, even for them, to be remind- 
ed that the rule of majorities is an 
arrangement, not a principle, and that 
truth must often be on the losing side. 
Selden had too much of Horace’s con- 
tempt for the unholy mob, who, after 
all, may be presumed to know their 
own minds and understand their own 
business. He did not always remem- 
ber, though he knew, that there might 
be men as learned as himself without 
a hundredth part of his practical saga- 
city, and that, on the other hand, 
shrewd mother-wit is a safer guide 
through life than learning. A Conserv- 
ative will not get much good out of 
Selden, who will only strengthen him 
in his prejudices. But as a cooling 
medium for enthusiastic democrats, I 
venture to recommend the “Table 
Talk.” 

It would be interesting to know what 
Selden thought of James the First. He 
often quotes that highly educated mon- 
arch, with whom he argued about the 
divine right of tithes and other mat- 
ters. The right divine of kings to 
govern wrong was his majesty’s favor- 
ite tenet, and he believed also in the 
divine right of Episcopacy, because, as 
he tersely said, “No Bishop, no King.” 
Indeed, James's notion of his own at- 
tributes and of the sacrosanctity of the 
system which made him possible left 
little scope for the Governor of the 
Universe. Selden had old scores to pay 
off against the King, and he laughed 
at him after his death in a characteris- 
tic fashion by telling an anecdote. 


Henry the Fourth of France was 
killed, observes Selden, according to 
some, for his apostasy; according to 


others, for his debauchery. “No,” says 
King James (who could not abide fight- 
ing), “he was killed for permitting 
duels in his kingdom.” “Commonly,” 
adds the table talker, “we say judg- 
ment falls upon a man for something 
in him we cannot abide.” That is the 


secular and mundane version of the 
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moral drawn for all time in the Gospels 
from the fall of the Tower of Siloam. 
In a homelier vein is “Old friends are 
best. King James used to call for his 
old shoes; they were easiest for his feet.” 
That is all. Selden did not often elabo- 
rate, if we may trust, as surely we can 
trust, his constant friend and compan- 
ion, Mr. Milward. He had not the 
fault of our English nation that when 
they have a good thing they make it 
too common. The worst and most 
tiresome talkers are those who worry 
a subject to death. Selden threw out 
a hint, sometimes shot a Parthian ar- 
row, and passed on. He knew better 
than to deliver in conversation an essay 
on friendship. Every one feels the 
comfort of old shoes. Selden was too 
fond of his old shoes, too worldly a 
sage, too fond of peace and wealth. As 
he grew bolder he became more and 
more impressed with the sinfulness of 
being uncomfortable. I can hear the 
impassioned moralist declaim against 
the low view of friendship which Sel- 
den’s apophthegm implies. It was not 
intended to be exhaustive, but to be 
suggestive. It was table talk. 

“No man,” says Selden, “is the wiser 
for his learning.” He had a right to 
this paradox, and, as in all paradoxes 
worthy of the name, there is some 
truth in it. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive Selden apart from his learning, 
or to suppose that the inexhaustible 
wealth of illustration with which it 
supplied him did not suggest new ideas, 
besides enriching and adorning the old. 
Yet, on the other hand, we may say 
with confidence that Selden’s wisdom 
is often most manifest in the homeliest 
images. Like Bacon, he took a low 
view of marriage, and he had little re- 
spect for the minds of women. The 
frogs in sop, he tells us, were ex- 
ceeding wise, because they would not 
venture themselves into the well, al- 
though they longed to drink. That is 
rather a cheap form of cynicism, and 
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below Selden’s powers. On the other 
hand, nothing can be better than his ex- 
ample of the old truth that we measure 
the excellency of other men by some 
excellency we conceive to be in our- 
selves. “Nash, a poet, poor enough (as 
poets used to be), seeing an Alderman 
with his gold chain, upon his great 
horse, by way of scorn, said to 
one of his companions, ‘Do you 
see yon fellow, how goodly, how 
big he looks? Why, that fellow 
cannot make a blank verse.’” Selden 
goes on to preach a little sermon 
against what is, or was, called Anthro- 
pomorphism, the only answer to which 
is, that if we do not think of God in 
human terms we cannot think of Him 
at all. We know too well from daily ex- 
perience that blank verse of a sort can 
be made by any one, and we have had 
not only Aldermen but Lord Mayors 
who could ride to hounds. After Ten- 
nyson, poverty can no longer be safely 
predicated of poets, and Ben Jonson, 
the admiring friend of Selden, was in 
easy circumstances. But poor Nash 
and irrelevant contempt are as peren- 
nial as human nature itself. I confess 
that I have far more respect for Nash 
than I should have if he had envied the 
Alderman his great horse and his gold 
chain. He, at least, respected himself, 
and a blank verse of Shakespeare’s or 
Milton’s is worth all the gold chains in 
the world. 

Others of Selden’s contemporaries 
were illogical besides poor Nash. Sel- 
den was an attentive critic of sermons, 
which he did not always hear with 
humble submission. “Preachers,” says 
he, “will bring anything into a text. 
The young Masters of Arts preached 
against non-residence in the Univer- 
sity; whereupon the Heads made an 
order that no man should meddle with 
anything but what was in the text. The 
next day one preached upon _ these 
words, Abraham begat Isaac; when he 
had gone a good way, at last he ob- 
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served that Abraham resident, 
for if he had been non-resident he could 
never have begot Isaac; and so fell 
foul upon the non-residents.” Queen 
Elizabeth was a stickler for relevancy 
in sermons. She loved to tune the 
pulpits, and her famous “Stick to your 
text, Mr. Dean,” is historical. It is not, 
perhaps, unnatural that the clergy, 
having to connect their thoughts with 
a verse of scripture, which, after all, is 
limited, should sometimes be in sore 
straits. “Hear the Church” was very 
tempting, and to leave out the condition 
as easy as lying. Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s pungent comment, “I should like 
to hear that young man preach on 
‘Hang all the law and the prophets,’ ” 
was quite in Selden’s vein. I suspect 
that Selden, like many laymen, would 
have liked to preach himself, and that 
when he attended the Westminster As- 
sembly the pent-up energies of years 
broke out in a flood which astonished 
the divines. “For a man of the world,” 
said Burke, in reference to religious 
questions—“‘for a man of the world, I 
have thought of these things.” Selden 
had thought, and read, and written on 
many ecclesiastical subjects. He was 
not to be taught by parsons, who 
were, as he reminded them, only “per- 
sons” differently spelt. Mr. Reynolds 
has pointed out that he contradicted 
himself about their learning, which in 
one place he extols and in another de- 
nies. But substantially he agreed with 
Clarendon that they had bad judgment, 
and were unsafe guides in mundane 
affairs. Selden practised his own the- 
ories. One great merit of his talk is 
that it always goes straight to the 
point. His stories, like Lincoln’s, are 
always told for a purpose, and never 
because he had a story to tell. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was probably the best 
storyteller known to fame. There may 
have been mute, inglorious Lincolns 
who equalled him in that respect, if 
in no other way. But of Lincoln it was 


was 
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said, and of Lincoln only could it be 
said, that he illustrated by a story 
every argument he used, that he in- 
vented every story he told, and that 
he never told the same story twice. 
Selden’s stories were not invented. He 
had a wonderful memory, upon which 
he freely drew, but he never dragged 
his anecdotes in by the head and ears, 
nor did he dilute them or spin them out. 
They are short, pithy, pointed, easy to 
remember, and impossible to misunder- 
stand. The man who is determined to 
tell his favorite story or the last story 
he has heard, whether there be a legiti- 
mate opening for it or not, destroys 
conversation, and ought to be destroyed 
himself. There should be a heavy so- 
cial penalty for the use of the phrase 
“By the way, that reminds me.” Ifa 
story does not explain itself, if its con- 
nection with the subject is not at once 
seen, both it and its narrator are social 
solecisms. Soli is their native town, 
although they never heard of it. 

The most profound and searching of 
all Selden’s utterances is partly char- 
acteristic of his age, but far more char- 
acteristic of him. “Aye or no never 
answered any question. The not dis- 
tinguishing where things should be dis- 
tinguished, and the not confounding 
where things should be confounded, is 
the cause of all the mistakes in the 
world.” One would give a good deal 
to know the precise occasion on which 
this deep and subtle remark was made. 
The when and the why, as Mr. Milward 
justly observes in his dedication to the 
Executors, give these sentences the 
more life and the smarter relish. Un- 
fortunately he did not supply the want, 
and to guess is futile. All we know is 
that a “doubt” of some kind has been 
“propounded.” It may have been 
whether monarchy was the best form 
of government, or whether a subject 
was justified in resisting his sovereign, 
or whether faith without works was 
more salutary than works without 
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faith. But tantalizing as our ignorance 
is, we can fall back upon the general 
truth of the apothegm. There are 
questions which answer themselves, 
because they are questions only in 
form. Where there is a real dispute, 
aye or no raises more difficulties than 
it solves. It is easy to lay down uni- 
versal propositions. The difficulty 
arises when we come to apply them. 
Selden lived in stirring times, full of 
action and speculation, when erroneous 
opinions might at any moment lead to 
some blunder which was worse than a 
crime. The impartial historian, if such 
a superhuman being were possible, 
could not acquit either the Court or the 
Parliament of serious and even fatal 
errors. They were botk always an- 
swering aye or no to every question, 
until Charles lost his crown and his 
head because he would be a despot or 
nothing, and Cromwell, the vindicator 
of national rights, had to rule England 
without a Parliament by military force. 
They both confounded things which 
ought to be distinguished, and distin- 
guished things which ought to be con- 
In an age of political phil- 
the philosopher 


founded. 
osophy the voice of 
was unheeded. 

It is, I am afraid, arguable that Sel- 


den was a lukewarm patriot. No 
man more thoroughly enjoyed that 
pleasure of looking down upon the 


errors of the vulgar which Lucretius 
has so magnificently described. Not 
that he had any ill-will to either party. 
He bore no malice ,he harbored no feel- 
ing fierecr than contempt. 


Non quia vexari quemquam est ju- 
cunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cer- 


nere suave est. 


There is a tradition, ‘not authentic, 
that at the close of Selden’s life he 
wished he had beena justice of the peace, 
and in that humble way useful to his 
neighbors. He would certainly have been 
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the wisest justice on the banks of 
Trent, or Thames. Such wishes are not 
to be taken seriously. But Selden 
might have made a great career as a 
sagacious statesman, guiding the coun- 
cils and moderating the zeal of the 
Parliamentary party. He deliberately 
turned from what became in his eyes 
a vulgar broil. The “great refusal” 
has never been made with more dig- 
nity. Selden retained the respect of 
his old colleagues, and his funeral in 
the Temple Church was atten ed by 
the judges of the land. He died, as he 
had lived, plain John Selden, while his 
intellectual inferiors filled high offices 
of State. He wanted a quiet life; he 
got it, and he paid for it. He has 
painted the situation in a quaint alle- 
gory: 


Wise men say nothing in dangerous 
times. The lion, you know, called the 
sheep to ask her if his breath smelt; 
she said aye; he bit off her head for 
a fool. He called a wolf and asked 
him; he said no; he tore him in pieces 
for a flatterer. At last he called the 
fox and asked him. Truly, he had got 
a cold, and couid not smell. 


Selden’s cold was chronic. During 
the period of these conversations the 
last civil war in England (except Mon- 
mouth’s trumpery' rebellion) was 
waged, Charles the First was executed, 
Oliver Cromwell became Protector of 
the realm. But to none of these events 
is there the smallest allusion in the 
talk of Selden’s table. Such silence in 
private is amazing, and, of course, we 
do not know how much the secretary 
suppressed. But one can imagine that 
Selden, having definitely abandoned 
public life, would not care for such a 
pale simulacrum of it as talking poli- 
tics with his friends. He had filled a 
great place, and there is nothing less 
dignified than a partial retirement; or 
it may be that men of very different 
opinions came to his house, and that to 
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content them all he adopted a cleanlier 
shift than Sir Robert Walpole’s by 
talking of universal truths. Posterity 
would be ungrateful to quarrel with 
the result. Except Bacon’s Essays, 
there is hardly so rich a treasure-house 
of worldly wisdom in the English lan- 
guage as Selden’s “Table Talk.” Some 
of it, indeed, is thoroughly Baconian, 
as “Wit and wisdom differ; wit is upon 
the sudden turn, wisdom is in bringing 
about ends.” But most of it is entirely 
his own, the mature thought of a 
princely intellect equally at home in the 
book of the world and in the world of 
books. Johnson compared it with 
French collections of ana, such as the 
Menagiana, but it is intensely and char- 
acteristically English. Although he 
asks, “Is there not enough to meddle 
withal upon the stage, or in love, or at 
the table, but religion?’ religion was 
seldom out of his thoughts. He con- 
sidered it as a statesman, not as a 
pietist, but he recognized its all-pervad- 
ing influence on human affairs. An 
Erastian of the Erastians, he was no 
materialist, like his friend Hobbes. He 
was, indeed, a typical Church of Eng- 
land man, as far removed from Geneva 
as from Rome. He did not shrink 
from the free handling of sacred sub- 
jects, and there an element of 
brutality in some of his sledge-hammer 
attacks on curent superstition. But if 
he had been the scoffing sceptic that 
some in fear of his learning dubbed 
him, so saintly a man as Sir Matthew 
Hale could not have called him a re- 
solved, serious Christian. Coleridge 
complained of the lack of poetry in Sel- 
den, and this complaint is just. He 
was too much under the influence of 
reason, he had little or no imagination, 
and he underrated the force of senti- 
ment, religious or otherwise. The 
ridiculous aspect of things struck him 
so forcibly that it sometimes blinded 
him to their graver significance. Every 
man has his limitations, and these 


was 
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were his. But those who know best 
what good talk is will be the readiest 
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to admire the incomparable excellence 
of Selden’s. 
Herbert Paul. 
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While war to the death is being fought 
out in one division of our Empire, in 
another a far different struggle is 
afoot, whose object is not death but 
life. It is a quiet war eclipsed by that 
of arms, little gazed on by the public 
eye, yet not without dangers untem- 
pered by romance, or defeats which no 
comradeship may lighten. In 1897 
the famine which raged in India 
touched this country to the quick, and 
the result was that vast national sub- 
scription, the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund. This year our aid is 
asked for a cause still nearer and 
dearer than the suffering Indian. But 
India has not forgotten former gener- 
osity; often in the last few months na- 
tives have spoken to me with feeling 
of the aid sent “by the Queen” or “by 
the mother-country” (their ideas are 
not always clear), and have asked if 
they may hope to look for it again. In- 
deed, the occasion, but for greater calls, 
is pressing enough." 

Each year produces in India two 
crops: the kharif, or autumn crop, 
which is sown in June, or as soon as 
the rain-laden currents of the south- 
west trade winds have broken upon 
the scorched peninsula. This crop 
consists of rice and various kinds of 
millet; it is reaped about November. 
And then the rabi, or winter crop, is 
sown, consisting of wheat and pulse, 
which are reaped about April. Both 
crops depend upon the character of the 


1 This was written before the opening of the 
Mansion-House Fund.—H. 8. 


monsoon; if it is copious, fairly sus- 
tained and varied with timely breaks of 
fair weather, then the autumn crop 
will give a large yield, and the earth 
will remain sufficiently moist for the 
germination of the winter seeds, 
whose plants only require a few days 
(traditionally three) of Christmas rain 
to bring them to perfection. In 1896 
the monsoon did not fail; it gave copi- 
ous rain; but this rain, after falling 
heavily, ceased prematurely, and the 
kharif, already well sprung up, with- 
ered away; the rabi, aided by winter 
rain, did generally well, but the area 
sown could not avert the famine of 
1897, which was the result of the fail- 
ure of one crop. This year the rains 
have failed utterly, many districts re- 
ceiving only an insignificant fraction 
of their due; thus, not only has the 
kharif failed, but the ground has, in 
many parts, proved too hard for the 
sowing, or if sowing has been at- 
tempted, for the germination of the 
rabi. Thus, the famine of 1899-1900 
will result from the failure of both 
crops. In 1897 fodder was generally 
sufficient for the cattle; to-day the cattle 
are dying in their thousands owing 
to want of food and the diseases which 
follow in the train of starvation. In 
1897 the water supply did not give 
grave cause for anxiety; to-day there 
is many an Indian village in which 
not one well holds water. In 1897 the 
calamity fell upon people backed by 
the resources of many years of plenty 
(only in Bundelkhand and some north- 
ern parts of the Central Provinces had 
there been previous distress); to-day 
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many districts are called on to meet a 
fresh attack while they are still stag- 
gering under the blow of the year be- 
fore last. 

What is the aspect of a country 
which lies under the ban of famine? 
Our imagination summons up deserted 
villages; fields devoid of crops, and 
only whitened by the bones of cattle, 
perhaps of men; moanings for succor, 
and crowds of hopeless skeletons. 

It was my fate to spend the greater 
part of 1897 in a district where some 
of this ideal was realized—a district 
far removed from railways, possess- 
ing but a few miles of road which 
would not, in the wet season, melt into 
a hopeless quagmire; a land of intract- 
able mountains and impenetrable for- 
ests, of isolated villages, often inhabit- 
ed, not by Hindus, but by half-savage 
aborigines, driven up into these inhos- 
pitable regions beyond the Aryan in- 
vader; their cultivation the rudest, their 
resources the slenderest, and their hab- 
its too timid and suspicious to allow 
them to accept the proffered aid. The 
isolation and physical difficulties of the 
tract, the sparseness of the population 
(it has been well remarked that the 
difficulties of dealing with famine are 
in inverse ratio to the destiny of the 
population), the peculiar character of 
the people, and the novelty of meeting 
so grave a disaster under circum- 
stances so adverse made failure almost 
a foregone conclusion. Yet, although 
the mortality résulting from actual 
starvation and its attendant satellites, 
fever, dysentery and cholera, was im- 
mense, still there is to-day many an up- 
land village where, if the visitor asks 
who in it was saved two years back by 
the aid of the Sirkar (Government), 
practically the whole population will 
come forward. The circumstances in 
that district were abnormal; and hence, 
though much was achieved, much also, 
painful to eye and ear, occurred there 
during the darkest months of 1897. But 
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now I am to speak of another and 
a more representative locality. It is 
not the most sorely stricken part of 
India; yet the intensity of the distress 
may be gauged from the fact that at 
the end of November more than 22 per 
cent. of the entire population were in 
receipt of Government relief, and this 
notwithstanding every effort of the 
district authorities to limit, as far as 
possible, the number of recipients. 


II. 


Let us take, then, one of the so-called 
“plateau districts” of the Central Prov- 
inces, a district which suffered sorely 
enough in 1897, but where the poten- 
tiality of suffering to-day is greater 
still. As we drive the sixty odd miles 
that separate the nearest railway sta- 
tion from the district headquarters, 
the road takes us first through a level 
and well-populated tract. Then come 
jungles; and presently we ascend a 
lofty hill-slope, between thick forests 
and towering hills, the abode of tiger, 
bison and bear. On reaching the sum- 
mit a broad upland plain opens before 
us, measuring across from north to 
south from fifty to sixty miles, and 
held up, as it were, at an elevation of 
from two to three thousand feet above 
sea-level by the shoulders of the Sat- 
pura Mountains, till, on its southern 
boundary, it suddenly breaks down, 
sometimes with a sheer drop, some- 
times through a tangle of wild ravines, 
to the broad plain of the Deccan. The 
upland portion is inhabited by Hindus, 
congregated in large villages; it in- 
cludes, beside kharif land, a very large 
area of rabi land, producing in ordinary 


years a valuable wheat crop. The 
people are fully alive to their own 
needs and interests, and all that is 


requisite is to place the means of pre- 
servation within their grasp, enforcing 
a sufficient test to exclude the less 
needy. But on the mountain slopes, 
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which sink to the Nerbudda valley on 
the north and the Deccan plain on the 
south, as well as in certain scattered 
jungles on the plateau itself, the Hindu 


element ceases; there dwells the shy 
Dravidian aboriginal in his remote 
hamlet; and special measures must 


be adopted to entice him to his own 
salvation. There is something striking 
in the scenery of these hill slopes, espe- 
cially on the southern border, where 
they are peculiarly steep and sudden. 
Were it not for the dry, keen air, the 
upland plain suggests no impression of 
elevation. It is undulating, bare and 
bleak, but well cultivated, and dotted 
here and there with populous villages 
and bosky mango groves. One ascends 
a gentle jungle-covered slope, and in a 
moment the land seems to break away 
below; and there, a thousand feet be- 
neath, the southern 
plain, its fields and forests barred with 


stretches great 
morning mist, or shining with a bluish 
glare under the midday sun. One de- 
seends into the intervening strip of hill 
and jungle, and both the upper and 
the lower plains vanish; all around rise 
divided by deep, 
Here it is as 


inhospitable peaks, 
and often rocky, gullies. 
hard to believe that those same peaks 
support on their very tops a broad and 
populous champaign as it was, when 
standing above that 
but a few steps would the 
seemingly endless plain breaking down 
in sudden cliffs to the levels 
It is in this strip, sometimes 


them, to realize 


disclose 


sea-like 
below. 
but a couple of miles broad, sometimes 
stretching up long glens into the inte- 
rior, that, wedged between two civili- 
zations, still holds its own. 
There dwell the Kurkus, reduced to a 
mere handful, remnants of an ancient 
Kolarian there, far more 
numerous and scarcely less ancient, is 
found the Dravidian race of Gonds— 
the most important of the aboriginal 
that still haunt the highlands 
Among the main 


savagery 


stock; too, 


races 


of Central India. 
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range and the offshoots of these Sat- 
pura Mountains the Gonds form a large 
fraction of the population, ever choos- 
ing as their homes the most inacces- 
sible retreats. Both physically and 
ethically they are divided into numer- 
ous sections, each more or less sunk in 
savagery or imbued with civilization. 
Thus the Marya Gond is still a naked 
savage; the Raj Gond, on the other 
hand, is, by birth and by way of living, 
almost a Hindu. The Gonds of the 
district of which I speak lie midway 
between these two types. The ma- 
jority of them have laid aside their dis- 
tinctive language (which resembles the 
gibbering of bats), the poisoned arrow, 


the destructive dhya cultivation, and 
other characteristics of their race. 


But they still retain the dark skin, the 
Mongolian cast of feature, the general 
disregard of dress. In some of the re- 
mote villages they still flee at a sahib’s 
approach. Their women are tattooed 
with blue marks. Their are 
inany; their kinds of marriage scarcely 
They practice and fear witch- 
craft. The new régime has suppressed 
human sacrifice; but 
offerings of beasts, chiefiy 


gods 
less so. 
rejoice in 


the 
Their villages are evil- 


they 
snow- 
white cock. 
smelling collections of huts, in each of 
which a rough frame of poles supports 
i grass roof; the walls are of grass and 
leaves plastered scantily with unsavory 
Within are the mud-built grain- 
bins, the only solid part about the edi- 
fice. In huts the people herd 
with their cattle, pigs and fowls. They 
are passionately fond of their homes 
(this heimiweh 
‘amine relief), and they can hardly be 
versuaded to undertake any work 
which will prevent their return to the 
When arrived there, 


mud. 
k 


these 


is a distinct obstacle to 


village at night. 


they shut themselves in their huts, 
‘losing every aperture in the cold 


no artificial light 
they 
an entire village 


weather; they have 
in the dark 
blankets, and often 


hours; possess no 























cannot boast of a single bed. The site 
chosen for these quaint collections of 
dwellings is almost invariably the ridge 
of a hill, running down steeply to a 
torrent below. Among large sections 
of the Gonds wells are quite unknown; 
when summer has dried up the stream 
the people water-holes (called 
jhireas) in the bed. If the bed is rocky 
they drink from stagnant pools, and 
die of cholera. In the fringe of jungle 
where they dwell there is little or no 
rabi land; the Gonds depend upon the 
kharif crop; they grow but little rice, 
sowing instead juari (Sorghum rulgare) 
—which is also a staple autumn prod- 
uce throughout this district, as well as 
in most of the dry parts of India—and 
two small millets (kodon and _ kutki) 
peculiar to Gond-land, of which they 


scoop 


make a rough porridge. The fare is 
eked out with jungle produce—roots, 


berries and leaves, but chiefly the sweet, 
juicy blossoms of the mahua (Bassia 
latifolia), which they dry and knead 
into bread, and from which the intoxi- 
eating liquor, to which the Gonds are 
addicted, is distilled. 

It is among these aboriginal villages, 
rather than in the upland 
plain, that the death-rate may be ex- 


populous 


pected to give cause for anxiety. The 
people are shy, suspicious of interfer- 
ence, callous as to the future. The 


country is difficult and forbidding. A 
sombre melancholy seems to pervade 
the leafless trees that tower up at even- 


ing, range upon range, silhouetted 
against the faint daffodil of the Indian 
afterglow. The rude village in the 


foreground, with no light to give the 
homelight air of comfort, seems to lie 
beleaguered by the forces of a relent- 


less power. It is like the land of the 


hopeless, the forgotten; heaven has 
closed her windows: the mountains 
girdle it with isolation. It is as 


though Nature had determined to de- 
stroy the laggards in the race for ex- 


istence. 
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III. 


But as one rides through the fields 
of the high plateau on a brisk Novem- 
ber morning, there is no suggestion of 


any widespread calamity. The sun- 
shine is bright, the air is keen. The 


villages slumber under their groves of 
mango or glittering pipal. The fields, 
indeed, are devoid of laborers; but here 
and there patches of emerald green 
show where some sanguine cultivator 
of 


inspection, 


has risked the loss his rabi seed- 


store. A close however, 
shows that this cheerful aspect is de- 
ceptive. The of the have 
begun to wither; already the tips of the 
wheat seedlings have turned white. 
The garners are empty, for the kharif 
has failed utterly. 
of juari; in ordinary seasons the plants 


shoots rabi 


Here stands a field 


would be green and healthy, often 
seven feet in height, and tipped with 
nodding bunches of grain; this year 
the crop is stunted, white and dry, only 
here and there the green cobs made 
their appearance, and then if one so 
much as touches them they fall into 


sooty dust, like apples of Sodom; kdnht 


destroyed even this 
Already the cattle 


have been let loose into these fields to 


rust) has 


out-turn. 


(black 


meagre 


eat the crop, or the people are gather- 
ing the dry rustling stems to serve as 
Their utility, this 
doubtful; of 
stem 


fodder. even for 


purpose, is in years 
the 


unless 


drought a salt is secreted in 
the 
moved by long soaking, 


As for the rice, it could 


of juari plant, which, re- 
proves poison- 
ous to cattle. 
but just spring up, and will not even 


afford straw. The lesser millets, kodon 


and kutki, have eared in favorable 
spots, but the ears are mere empty 
husk; the people throw them to the 
cattle, or bring them as bedding for 
your horse, without attempting the 
useless work of threshing. The maize 
has long ago been cut down with- 
out having produced a _ single cob. 
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All is desolate; but suddenly a 
familiar sound _ strikes the ear. 
It resembles that of the mow- 


ing machine, and recalls the mind to 
pleasant English hayfields. But even 
this sound, when heard in November, 
is fraught with dreadful significance. 
It means the destruction of the sugar- 
cane—that most remunerative crop, 
whose cultivation requires capital, and 
can be attempted only by the most sub- 
stantial farmers, for the saving of 
which, moreover, no efforts would be 
spared. Here are the sugar-cane en- 
closures, carefully fenced round against 
the depredations of beasts. In one the 
canes have already withered, sharing 
the fate of the unirrigated juari; an- 
other is still kept alive by a slender 
trickle of water raised with infinite lae 
bor and much creaking from a forty- 
foot well. Slowly the bullocks draw 
a long rope bearing the mot (an ingeni- 
ously contrived leather bucket) to the 
surface; and slowly they back towards 
the well, to lower it for a fresh supply. 
If you look down you see that there is 
perhaps a bare half foot of water in 
one corner of the well-bottom. The 
drivers tell you that they can work 
only one hour at a time, and must then 
wait for the water to replenish itself; 
a few more days, and irrigation will 
become impossible. But the noise, like 
that of a mowing-machine, comes from 
the sugar-press—a rough arrangement 
of spirally fluted wooden rollers—in 
which, four months before its time, a 
miserable out-turn of juice is being 
extracted. 

In the morning and the evening pic- 
turesque groups gather round these ir- 
rigation wells—women with brazen 
water-vessels on their heads and herds 
of patient cattle. For the ordinary 
drinking wells of the village are dry, 
and the tanks and rivers, where the 


cattle are usually watered, are reduced 
to spaces of cracked mud, or torrid 
beds of black rock. 


For beasts, as well 
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as for men, the precious fluid must be 
raised from the bowels of the earth. 
In the jungle tracts, where the paucity 
of wells makes the supply of drinking 
water yet more precarious, the cattle 
fare better. There is still a meagre 
supply of grass in the forests; and the 
mountain rivers have bored deep holes 
in the rock, which here and there will 
hold water for many months—but such 
water! Sometimes a livid green, some- 
times a lurid red. Hence these jungles, 
ordinarily deserted and abandoned 
to wild beasts, are now traversed 
in every direction by paths formed 
by droves of cattle, driven up 
from the waterless Deccan plain. 
Rinderpest and anthrax have been 
busy among these crowded, half- 
starved herds, and the banks of the 
foetid pools are strewn with the bones 
of the victims; high up in the pitilessly 
blue sky the vultures circle, waiting 
for the next death and the next meal. 
The forests themselves are gaunt and 
devoid of leaves at a time of year when 
all should be bright and green. The 
Indian October, when the long rainy 
season gives place again to a clear sky, 
is a month of chill misty mornings, 
heavy dews, luxuriant grass and leaf- 
age—when the sun draws up the mois- 
ture of the soaked forests, and renders 
the climate deadly with ague and ma- 
laria. This October was devoid of its 
usual characteristics, and resembled 
May. The nights were dewless, the 
mornings dry and airless. As the sun 
rose higher the hot wind came wuther- 
ing over the parched ground, crackling 
among the parched branches, as in the 
fierce summer weather. At night I 
found it necessary to sleep outside, 
without the covering even of a sheet— 
a practice which, in ordinary seasons, 
would ensure a serious attack of fever. 
Even the trees mistook the signs of the 
times; flowers and fruits, proper to 
April, made their appearance in No- 
vember; the beautiful red palas burst 























into bloom; the precious mahua blos- 
som budded on the trees, but was 
scorched up before ripening. The 
aboriginal tribes are thus deprived of 
their beloved jungle products—not al- 
together an unmixed curse, since it was 
abundantly proved in 1897 that the an- 
nual emigration into the woods in 
search of these disorganized the system 
of relief, and led the Gonds to despise 
the proffered aid, so that when the 
rains drove them back to their homes 
their constitutions, weakened by un- 
wholesome diet, succumbed to the un- 
healthy season before help could reach 
them. 

These portents have filled the minds 
of the people with terror; within the 
memory of the eldest there lives no 
record of such a season. Only one hope 
is left to them. It was but the other 
day that the head constable of a neigh- 
boring police-station came mzysteri- 
ously, and under cover of night, to my 
tent. A rumor had gone abroad that 
one of the large and sacred rivers of 
India, which rises in these highlands, 
had again begun to flow without help 
of rain, and after months of cloudless 
weather had dried its bed. He had 
been to investigate, and found the tale 
only too true. Foreseeing the possibil- 
ity of damming this sacred flow, I rode 
to the river the ensuing morning. It 
was a spot where a tributary ran into 
the main stream. The confluence of 
rivers is ever a place of sanctity to the 
Hindu, and the tongue of land between 


was covered with ancient shrines. The 
water was, indeed, flowing for the 


space of half a mile, till it lost itself 
in a broad bed of shingles; the heat- 
cracked mud below the shallow stream 
showed that it had only been covered 
within the last few hours. On follow- 
ing up the origin of the wonder, I found 
that the current originated, not in the 
sacred stream, but in its despised tribu- 
tary, and was doubtless due to an in- 
termittent spring. I turned to the na- 
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tives and asked their explanation of 
the mystery. At once they replied, 
“Goi and the Government.” They 
have besieged the temples with dron- 
ing chants and the ceaseless rolling of 
drums, but their gods have sent no re- 
lief. Now, mindful of the good work 
wrought two years back, they have 
turned their eyes to their rulers. And 
how are their expectations answered? 


IV. 


The Government of India has saddled 
itself with the responsibility of saving 
human life in time of famine. The 
humanitarian aspect of the policy is 
unassailable; nor can its economic as- 
pect be called in question, where, as in 
the case of the districts here described, 
the demand is for labor rather than for 
land. Given a sufficiency of funds, the 
difficulties of carrying out this policy 
resolve themselves ordinarily into three 
—the supply of a distributing staff, the 
prevention of peculation, the convey- 
ance of relief into the hands of the 
proper recipients. In the wilder tracts 
two extra difficulties present them- 
selves—the question of locomotion in a 
country of great distances beset with 
physical obstacles, and the persuasion 
of the aboriginal tribes to accept organ- 
ized aid. The system of relief is two- 
fold. First, there is relief to the able- 
bodied, in return for which a quid pro 
quo in the shape of labor is demanded, 
When the returns of the revenue offi- 
cials show that the existence of distress 
in any locality is to be apprehended, 
test works are started with a view to 


gauging the actual situation. In 1897 
piece-work was introduced on relief 


works; the result, especially among the 
less civilized races, not entirely 
satisfactory. This the so-called 
“intermediate system” has been utilized 
On this 
system payment is not reckoned by the 
amount of work done; a fixed wage is 


was 
year 


for purposes of test and relief. 
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given for a fixed task; but if the work 
is not completed, fines are inflicted, and 
there is no minimum of wage. The 
task, however, is light; and the wage 
(calculated by the current price of that 
amount of the cheapest available grain 
which is necessary to keep a working 
man, woman or child in good health) is 
sufficiently high to have attracted the 
families of those who are not reduced 
to distress. Local inquiry and the ten- 
tative raising and lowering of the task 
and the wage respectively are neces- 
sary in order to establish an equilib- 
rium. This is a matter demanding 
the utmost care and circumspection, so 
imperative is it at once to husband the 
resources at hand, and at the same time 
to avoid putting an undue strain upon 
the really distressed, who, if once 
frightened off the works, would prob- 
ably refuse to return, preferring to 
“qualify” (by the attainment of a cer- 
tain degree of emaciation) for gra- 
tuitous relief. By an ingenious contri- 
vance it has been arranged that, as 
distress deepens, and the vitality of the 
people becomes impaired, the “interme- 
diate system” can, by a stroke of the 
pen, and without dislocating the pre- 
vious organization, be transformed into 
the “task system,” whereby fines are 
limited, and a minimum wage is fixed. 
It is doubtful if the change will be 
found necessary; I believe that the 
present system, augmented by the es- 
tablishment of a few infirm gangs, will 
be found workable till the return of 
prosperity. Such is the method on 
which the large relief works (under the 
direct management of the Public 
Works Department, but inspected and 
regulated by the administrative author- 
ities of the district) are organized. 
These are the backbone of relief opera- 
tions, at least during the open months. 
Each district contains several large 


camps, furnished with a staff, a supply 
of tools, a sufficiency of money to pay 
the workers, and a sufliciency of grain 


shops to turn their wages into food. 
tach of these camps draws from six to 
ten thousand workers. The work done 
is one of public utility, generally the 
making of a road—earth-embanking, 
digging out cuttings, the collection and 
breaking of metal. The laborers are 
divided into gangs containing a proper 
proportion of “diggers” and “carriers,” 
or “rezas.” Men, women and children 
all have their appointed work and re- 
muneration; the seats of the mighty 
are at present perplexed by the ques- 
tion whether the wages of men and 
women should, on physical grounds, be 
the same or different; the question, in 
reality, resolves itself, since hardly any 
woman is strong enough to dig; hence 
all the gentler sex “carry;” and the 
or “reza’ is lower 


7 


wage of a “carrier 
than that of a “digger.” A_ single 
“charge” (as such a relief work is 
called) may contain as many as a hun- 
dred gangs. Each gang is generally 
composed of people from the same vil- 
lage; they work well together, and fam- 
ilies are thus kept united. Some vil- 
lager of approved probity heads the 
gang with the title of ““mate;”’ he draws 
higher pay, and keeps the people up to 
their work. The organization is aston- 
ishing. As one rides down the long 
line of “gangs,” each “mate,” resplen- 
dent in a red badge bearing the distine- 
rushes forward 


” 


tive “gang number, 
and thrusts under one’s eyes the “gang 
roll,” which shows the number of each 
class of workers. One selects a gang 
at haphazard for purposes of checking; 
in a moment it is lined up, class by 
class, along the road. Over the “mates” 
each of whom 


’ 


are the “moharrirs,’ 
superintends and pays some ten or 
more gangs. Over all is the “officer in 


” 


charge,” some well-educated and trust- 
worthy native, who is responsible for 
the organization and working of the 
whole. A special officer is deputed to 
measure up the work done; another 
keeps the tool store. A native surgeon 
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is established at each camp, with 
hastily erected hospitals, and supplies 
of quinine and permanganate of potash; 
he superintends the children’s kitchen. 
A body of temporary police must be 
organized to guard the treasure-chests. 
The main camp presents an animated 
and orderly scene. The officer in 
charge is forming new gangs from the 
latest arrivals, interrupted and 
then, as the “moharrirs” ride in with 
reports from distant parts of the work; 
the tool-store is issuing picks and 
spades; the children, neatly numbered 
with tin tickets, are flocking to their 
At night the 
the 


now 


meal of rice and pulse. 
workers bivouac by the 
road. Each family seats itself round 
a fire, and prepares the evening meal. 


side of 


For six miles or more the country is 
traversed by a line of flickering bon- 
fires. As the flames the 
workers wrap themselves in their 
blankets and sleep round the embers. 
There is nothing sordid or miserable 
The people, if re- 


die down 


about these camps. 
lieved in time, retain their energy and 
The of famine 
are not merely averted—they are con- 
cealed under a scene of animation and 
activity. Many trifling difficulties pre- 
sent themselves on these large works. 


good spirits. horrors 


The numbers of workers and the large 
extends 


area over which each “charge’ 
demand constant and laborious inspec- 
tion. The staff must be carefully se- 
lected with a view to honesty. Often 
it is difficult to supply sufficient copper 
coin to pay individual worker. 
Above all, the 
water supply; the work may have to be 
extended through tracts for 
miles, there is hardly a well, perhaps 
only a few stagnant pools; the native’s 
phe- 


each 
there is question of 


where, 


eapacity for drinking water is 
nomenal, especially when he is at work 
If these 


sup- 


all day under a tropical sun. 


thousands of laborers cannot be 
plied with pure water, 


starvation 


they will have 


saved from only to 


been 
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perish by cholera. To meet this diffi- 
culty numbers of water-carts (save for 
absence of the sprinkler identical with 
those that water the streets at home) 
have been imported from dis- 
tances to these remote uplands. 
the rough roads, often over no 
roads at all, they bring water from 
guarded and disinfected sources. At 
stated intervals along the work neat 
little huts have been erected. Here the 
water is stored in clean metal tanks; 


great 
Over 


side 


and in each of these sits a “giver of 
water,” a person of good caste, from 
whose hands all may drink, who dis- 
penses his store to the thirsty through 
a long tin pipe. Each customer, in his 
turn, squats before the end of this pipe, 
and the falling 
means of his hands to his mouth, after 
the usual Oriental method. Thus, all 
can drink, and none need be defiled. 
These large works are the backbone 
of relief. But 
who cannot make use of them. 


conveys stream by 


there are some classes 
There 
are cultivators who still have some pre- 
earious standing crops, or who fear to 
leave their cattle. For work 
must be provided in the village. The 
task of supplying it falls to the civil 
authorities, and is carried out by the 
“relief officer,” or, as he is now styled, 


these, 


“charge officer. It is his duty to dis- 
cover where such works are urgently 
required, and to establish a network of 
them sufficient to employ all who can- 
not leave their 
have to be on a small scale (not more 
than three hundred are admitted on any 
single work), the unlettered 
village authorities, to whom the organi- 
zation must be largely entrusted, can- 
not grapple with a larger number. On 
the other hand, they must be many, 


homes. These works 


because 


and are necessarily spread over a 
large area. The task of com- 
mencing these small works is no 
light one. Some object of public 


utility in the village must be selected 


(the clearing of some old tank, the 





einen 
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deepening of the village weil, the em- 
banking of Ram Baksh’s field, the col- 
lection of stones off Narayan Rao’s 
rabi land); the number of workers must 
be calculated; a task must be pre- 
scribed, an estimate made out; funds 
must be made over to the village head- 
man; forms for registers and returns 
must be explained; and, hardest of all, 
provision must be made for future em- 
ployment when the present work and 
funds are exhausted. Then, again, 
there are classes unfitted by their 
hereditary profession for the harder 
forms of manual labor. ‘There are 
weavers, to whom advances must be 
made (for no one in these distressful 
times can afford to buy new clothes, 
and trade is at a standstill); the shep- 
herds must be set to make blankets; 
the produce of both may be distributed 
gratis among the unclad poor; and thus 
a double charity is done, and the work 
of relief becomes twice blest. The 
fashioners of vessels of clay or stone 
are employed to make platters for the 
“kitchen children,’ who otherwise 
would eat off leaves. 

The second great division of relief is 
that termed “gratuitous.” No labor is 
exacted from the recipients. It is in- 
tended for those only who, through dis- 
ease or deformity, the care of many 
children, old age, or tender years, are 
incapable of doing a day’s work. It is 
mainly distributed in three ways. First, 
there is relief extended to the “depend- 
ents” of laborers upon the large relief 
works; these are chiefly children who 
are maintained in large’ kitchens. 
Doles, too, are given for babes at the 
breast, or for some antiquated relative 
—some Anchises whom the stalwart 
son, Acneas-like, has carried from the 
desolation of his ancestral home. Sec- 
ondly, there are “village kitchens.” 
These are intended primarily for child- 
ren, but also for any starving wan- 
derers who may solicit aid, or for 
adults incapable of doing their own 


marketing and ccoking. The whole 
country is mapped out into groups of 
villages, in each of which a kitchen is 
established under the managementof the 
village schoolmaster, the village head- 
man, or, if the neighborhood can boast 
of none capable of reading and writing, 
some literate “moharrir,” whom the 
wage of a few coppers a day will per- 
suade to reside in savage exile. These 
groups are so arranged that every sin- 
gle child, save those of the tenderest 
years, can walk twice a day to the 
central kitchen village, and twice a day 
consume his daily dole under the eyes 
of the manager. Troops of children, 
attended by some few anxious parents, 
or by the village watchman, may be 
seen in every direction marching to 
their repasts, labelled and docketed 
with tin tickets, on which are blazoned 
the name and parentage of each child, 
his serial number, the amount of food 
he shall receive, and the initials of the 
officer responsible for his registration. 
These kitchens are a most satisfactory 
and important item in famine-relief 
operations. It is the lives of the future 
generation that must be most carefully 
husbanded; and it is just these that 
first succumb to the pinch of starva- 
tion; moreover, it was abundantly 
shown in the previous famine that par- 
ents who receive money doles for their 
children apply them to other purposes. 
In times when mankind is brought face 
to face with crude and elemental ca- 
lamity the ties even of closest relation- 
ship are broken; the mother starves the 
child that she may add a few ounces 
to her own daily ration. Thirdly, there 
is the elaborate organization pf “‘house- 
to-house” relief, or, as it is generally 
called, “village relief.”” This is worked 
through the revenue officers under the 
civil authorities. All those incapable 
of work, the aged, the blind, the lame, 
the lepers, the great with child, are 
brought on to village registers, and re- 
ceive a daily payment sufficient to keep 
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them alive. Three per cent. of the 
population is prescribed as an ideal 
limit for this form of relief; but in 4 
country which has not yet recovered 
from a previous famine the numbers 
will be larger. In 1897 in some of the 
more distant aboriginal villages during 
the rainy season, it was found neces- 
sary to bring sixty or seventy per cent. 
of the people upon the rolls; and thus 
whole villages were practically sup- 
ported by Government till the ripening 
of the crops put an end to the calamity. 
The means of conveying the money to 
the recipients is as follows. Bach dis- 
trict is, for purposes of revenue collec- 
tion, permanently divided into circles, 
each of which is provided with a rev- 
enue inspector, drawing pay at the rate 
of about 30/. per annum. Under each 
of these inspectors is a number of 
lesser officials, called patwaries, who 
keep the village maps and records. In 
times of famine the number of inspec- 
tors is doubled or even trebled; these 
officers, who are placed under the or- 
ders of the “relief officer” (or “charge 
officer”), bring the names of all who 
are deserving of village relief upon the 
register which is maintained in each 
village. The pay given is just suffi- 
cient to preserve the recipients; it is 
drawn from the nearest treasury by 
the inspectors, who either distribute it 
themselves once a fortnight to each 
village headman, or hand it over to the 
patwaries for direct distribution to the 
sufferers. The work of the inspector 
is arduous, as he has generally some 
seventy villages under his charge. 

It may be asked whether it is not in- 
sufficient to give money in a country 
where prices rule at famine rate and 
grain is scarce. Should not Govern- 
ment take upon itself the importation 
and distribution of foodstuffs? The 
answer, dictated by the experience of 
several famines, is that private trade 
is sufficient to meet all demands, while 
Government interference is always 
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costly and often ends in failure. At the 
commencement of distress panic seizes 
the people; prices fluctuate wildly; the 
grain dealers see the chance of im- 
mense profits; corn is held up or offered 
at exorbitant rates. During this trans- 
ition period Government does what it 
can by offering advances on liberal 
terms for the sale of grain at reason- 
able prices. But as soon as the coun- 
try has settled down to a status of fam- 
ine, and it is known that relief in 
money is being liberally given by Gov- 
ernment, grain begins to pour even into 
remote tracts; and, as distress deepens, 
prices actually fall, though always 
ruling high. Thus importation, influ- 
enced by the laws of economy, spares 
the Government the almost impossible 
task of distributing grain in districts 
where it is often difficult to supply 
with sufficient rapidity even so portable 
a commodity as coin. There is, how- 
ever, one exception to the rule; and 
this leads me on to speak of the special 
steps necessary for the relief of the 
aboriginal tribes. 

The two main difficulties which ren- 
der it necessary to modify the system 
of relief in the case of these less civil- 
ized people have already been indicated 
—their aversion to organization and 
the intractable nature of the country 
they inhabit. To meet the former it 
has been found necessary, in place of 
trusting to the large relief works, to 
institute a number of small works, so 
located that the people can return each 
night to their homes. This year cen- 
tres have been chosen for grass-cutting 
operations, and placed under the man- 
agement of the Forest Department. 
This is a kind of labor congenial to the 
wild tribes, and highly useful in a sea- 
son when fodder will be terribly scarce. 
Some of the Gonds, however, on ac- 
count of the isolation of their villages, 
or out of sheer “cussedness,” cannot be 
induced to attend works. In 1897 I 
frequently found men who had, a few 
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weeks before, been able-bodied, who 
lived in villages but half a mile from 
some work where admission was easy 
and pay liberal, who had yet pre- 
ferred to sit foodless at their doors 
watching the toilers, till they them- 
selves were reduced to a state past all 
recovery. Their explanation of this 
behavior was always the same: “Kam 
ne banta,” which may be translated, 
“We can’t work,” or, more properly, 
“We won’t work.” The only remedy 
for such is an early application of vil- 
lage relief, or, if available, of kitchen 
relief. As regards the second difficulty, 
I am bound to say that in 1897, though 
I was in one of the least accessible dis- 
tricts in all India, I found one small 
spot, and only one, where it was any- 
thing like impossible to exchange the 
money provided by Government for 
the necessities of life. But there are 
other reasons for paying the aborigines 
in grain as well as the possible insuffi- 
ciency of supplies. The Gond is a lover 
of strong drink, and if he becomes sud- 
denly possessed of a considerable round 
sum, he often proceeds upon the “bust.” 
Moreover, he is superstitious; and if 
hunger has made him feel unwell, I 
have often found that he would spend 
his money in the purchase of a sacri- 
fice, believing that the gods, thereby 
appeased, would restore him to health. 
The result generally was that the gods 
got but little of the sacrificial goat, 
while the Gond died from the effects 
of an ample and unaccustomed meal. 
To prevent the recurrence of such ac- 
cidents, Government has undertaken, 
not indeed the importation, but the 
distribution of coarse grain in lieu of 
payment. Substantial merchants have 
been persuaded to open stores of juari 
in the forest tracts, whence the forest 
officials distribute a daily measure 
(ranging from nearly two pounds 
downward per worker) in exchange for 
a headload of grass breught into the 


grass depot, or for a day’s labor on 


some form of employment. The exten- 
sion of this system to village relief is, 
at present, under contemplation; but a 
liberal working of village kitchens ren- 
ders this further step less imperative. 

While the population is thus saved 
from starvation, it is less easy to pro- 
vide for the cattle. Grass is scarce, and 
the straw from the withered crops is 
stunted. Something has been effected 
by the depots for grass-collecting. But 
it is to be feared that unless the mon- 
soon of 1900 breaks early, these dis- 
tricts may share the fate of other por- 
tions of India, and the mortality among 
-attle may be heavy. 


¥. 


Having provided for food, the authori- 
ties have to consider the still more diffi- 
cult question of water. It is the fail- 
ure of the ordinary water-sources that 
has terrified the people almost more 
than the destruction of their crops. The 
improvement of the water-supply is the 
task of the famine relief officer. In 
almost every village wells have to be 
deepened; in Gond villages, where 
there are none, new ones must be dug. 
The work serves as a small relief work 
in each village; and, the expenses be- 
ing defrayed entirely by Government, 
there is considerable competition 
among the villagers as to whose well 
shall be deepened. Applications for 
well-sinking flow in with overwhelm- 
ing rapidity; but the less civilized folk, 
who are generally the worst off, suffer 
in silence, or only make known their 
wants when the relieving officer visits 
their village. If there should happen to 
be a good well in the place, the people 
often try to hide its existence, showing 
only those wells that have dried up. It 
is, therefore, necessary to watch for 
the stream of women coming and going 
with their brazen water-vessels grace- 
fully poised on their heads, and track 
the tell-tale procession to the water 
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supply. Generally, however, _ this 
proves to be merely a trickle at the bot- 
tom of some deep well, where the peo- 
ple must sit and wait in turn, hour 
after hour, till sufficient of the muddy 
fluid has collected to fill a pitcher. Then 
comes the question as to which well 
offers the best chance of successful ex- 
eavation. Each owner of an irrigation 
well claims this attribute for his own, 
and points out how his sugar-cane or 
his wheat-field is doomed to wither if 
some aid is not accorded to him. Those 
who have no such interests declare that 
the village well, where all may draw, 
and always have drawn, should claim 
the first attention. The question is 
complicated by the co-existence in each 
two castes—the purer 
the one hand, 
No weaver 


community of 
Hindus 
the weavers on the other. 
may draw from the well of the Hindus 
lest it be defiled; will a Hindu 
drink from the hands or the well of a 
weaver. Thus 
either to dig two wells or to depute a 
Hindu element 


and Gonds on 


nor 


it becomes necessary 
certain number of the 
to give water to their less exalted fel- 
low-villagers. The well 
should be made solely with reference 
to the chance of its affording a good 
Low ground, near some dry 


choice of a 


supply. 
river-bed, is the most promising. Wells 
that penetrate rock should be avoided, 
first, because their deepening is expen- 
sive; secondly, because the chance of 
finding water is small, especially where, 
as in this neighborhood, the common 
rock is black basalt. When the choice 
has been made, the breadth and depth 
of the well must be measured; an es- 
drawn up, based on 
these data nature of the soil 
to be excavated. Then money for the 
wages of the laborers must be made 
over to the headman, and the methods 
of working and account-keeping have 
Often special tools 
pickaxes, 


must be 
and the 


timate 


to be explained. 
must be supplied—heavy 
crowbars, iron mallets and “jumpers.” 
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If the rock is hard, powder must be 
given, and professional well-sinkers, 


skilled in the art of blasting, must be 


despatched to the spot. Several of 
these are permanently employed by 
each relief officer. All this must be 


done in a country where resources are 
difficult to obtain. Then the work 
must be supervised—no easy task when 
it is proceeding in about a hundred and 
fifty villages at once. On completion 
it must be measured, and, if it is unsuc- 
cessful, a new attempt must be made. 
Often wells are out of the question, 
or all attempts to find 
Holes must then be dug in any old tank 
or river-bed. But often en- 
and then all that remains 
is to send the people for water to some 
neighboring village. In order that some 
water-sources, at may remain, 
and that the populace may not be com- 
every 


water fail. 


rock is 
countered, 


least, 


pelled to emigrate en masse, 
stream in which the least flow can be 
already carefully 


by earthwork or, 


detected has been 
damned up, either 
more generally, by a stout brick wall. 
There are natural water- 
holes in which, while a large body of 


also some 
water is preserved, the danger of con- 


tamination arises. If the neighboring 
soil is fairly soft, this may be avoided 
by digging holes near the bank, into 
which the water may filter; if the peo- 
ple can be use such 
jhireas, they are fairly safe. But, if 
the stream flows on a rock bed, such 


filtration is impossible, and an artificial 


persuaded to 


filter must be constructed in the water 


itself. This is done by building up in 
the stream two concentric circles of 
uncemented brick; the intervening 


space is filled with rubble, and a ramp 
of sand or gravel must be thrown up 
around it. When the water contained 
in this cistern has been bailed out for 
some four days, the contents become 
clear and wholesome, the scum of the 
stagnant and often filthy water outside 
the chinks of 


forming a deposit in 
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brick and rubble, which is itself one of 
the best of filters. 

Another form of employment for the 
people is the digging out of old tanks 
or “water pockets” for the use of 
cattle. Experience, however, has now 
shown that water thus laid bare over 
a large area rapidly evaporates; and, 
as the economizing of the fluid is of 
the highest importance, it is thus more 
advisible, except in certain soils, to dig 
jhireas, or wells, and make the work 
of raising water for the cattle a form of 
continuous famine relief. 

In this way provision is made for a 
starving and thirsty people. But, while 
Government undertakes to save life, 
it does not provide luxuries. The ab- 
sence of a charitable relief fund in this 
year has robbed the operations of what 
was a principal feature and a heavy 
task in 1897. It is impossible to dis- 
tribute clothes with any liberality. It 
will be impossible when the sowing 
time comes round to distribute gratui- 
tous sums for the purchase of seed and 
plough bullocks.* 


vi. 


Such are the main measures taken 
for the relief of the distress. A word 
about the officials who execute them, 
and their daily duties. Acting under 
the authority of the divisional Commis- 
sioner and the head of the Province, 
but responsible for the working of his 
own district, is the chief civil officer, 
ealled in these parts Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He is a member of the Civil 
Service, he supervises the entire organi- 
zation of relief, plans and directs the 
network of relief centres, controls the 
available funds, and is the prime factor 
in the success of the operations. Under 
him are several relief officers, gener- 
ally, but not always, Europeans. They 
are drawn from various sources; the 


2 This was written before the opening of the 
Mansion-House Fund.—H. S§. 
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Civil Service, the Indian Staff Corps, 
the Police or the Forest Departments. 
It is they who have to carry out the 
policy of the Deputy Commissioner, 
who remain in the outlying parts of 
the district supervising the operations, 
and who come most closely into con- 
tact with the phenomena of famine. A 
relief officer must see to every form of 
relief operations in his charge; for, 
though works managed by the Public 
Works or Forest Departments are not 
under his orders, he reports upon them 
to the Deputy Commissioner. This, 
however, is only a small portion of his 
duties, which lie mainly in the super- 
vision of small works, kitchens and vil- 
lage relief. Up with the dawn, the 
relief officer swallows a hasty morning 
meal, and leaves his tents to ride round 
a number of villages previously warned 
of his ‘coming. In the hilly tracts it is 
often impossible to use a horse, and the 
steep slopes and bare black rock must 
be attacked on foot. On the upland 
plain, though the country is thick with 
large pebbles, there are generally fair 
bridle-paths where one can ride fast. 
But village inspection takes a long 
time; and the servants who follow on 
foot, carrying a bag of rupees, writing 
materials, and last, but not least, a 
basket of cold tiffin, generally come up 
before the work is half over. Perhaps 
one’s arrival has to be arranged so as 
to hit off a village kitchen at feeding 
time. The numbers shown on the roll 
must be checked by the numbers actu- 
ally present: classification must be in- 
spected, for the amount of food given 
varies with the age of the child. The 
quality of the food must be examined, 
and the proper amount for a day’s 
issue be calculated; the recent accounts 
must be gone through; and, finally, the 
stock of grain shown to be in hand 
must be measured—a laborious task. 
Then come complaints and difficul- 
ties. 

The kitchen manager wants more 
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pay; the headman does not give effi- 
cient help; it is impossible to purchase 
condiments at the prescribed price; it 
is a time of famine; all men are starv- 
ing and all things are dear. When the 
kitchen has been seen then comes the 
village relief. The village register, 
written up in square-headed Hindi 
characters, must be read over, the recip- 
ients answering to their names. They 
must be questioned to ascertain if they 
are receiving the proper dole. Among 
the Gonds this is no easy matter; an in- 
telligent Gond cannot generally count 
further than twenty; his idea of money 
is of the haziest. Absentees must be 
searched for in their houses. The items 
of the roll must be compared with the 
statement of receipts and expenditure. 
Then, if any of those in receipt of re- 
lief appear to be fit for work, they must 
be shipped off to some work. Finally, 
the new candidates for relief are 
brought forward—aged folk, children 
whose caste forbids them to eat in the 
kitchen, a leper gesticulating with fin- 
gerless hands. This often necessitates 
a good deal of inquiry, as the native of 
India, even if well off, has a wonder- 
ful knack of making himself appear 
broken down and decrepit. Now an 
old lady, arrayed in her least becoming 
toilette, comes forward, bent double, 
leaning on her staff. The whole vil- 
lage is assembled for the function, and 
all know her usually upright gait; but 
not a face changes, where an English 
community would be convulsed at the 
attempted fraud. Something arouses 
suspicion; you order her to walk up- 
right; she straightens herself, and 
moves off with an air of dignified dis- 
appointment. But it does not do to be 
too hard; it is so difficult (as I once 
heard it expressed) to know when a 
man is going to get thin. When the 
roll has been written up and the money 
paid down, there remains, perhaps, a 
village work to be seen. The gangs 
are checked, the work is measured, the 
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accounts squared, and fresh funds pro- 
vided to carry on the operations. Then 
we leave the village, attended by it 
elders, still mourning over their with- 
ered crops, and asking for new meas- 
ures of relief—the deepening of this 
well, the restoration of that tank. Their 
lamentations only end when we break 
into a gallop for the next village, where 
the same, or similar, business must be 
transacted. At midday comes tiffin 
under some shady tree, and then more 
villages. A trifling and finnikin sort of 
work it may seem, but famine relief, like 
life, is made up of trifles, but in itself 
is not a trifle. Then there is the office 
work, the transition of orders in ver- 
nacular to the circle officers, who sel- 
dom understand English; the correction 
and supervision of their work, the de- 
vising of fresh methods where those in 
use have proved faulty. Meanwhile, 
our camels have carried tent and kit 
to the next halting-place. At last, 
weary and thirsty, we see the gleam of 
white canvas through the evening 
gloom, and hurry on to where baths 
and cooling drinks shall compensate 
for the labor and heat of the day. 
These are pleasant moments in camp 
existence, but they have their price, 
long isolation from European society; 
day after day the same ceaseless drudg- 
ery, ever increasing in bulk and com- 
plication; in summer the raging heat 
under the ineffectual shade of canvas; 
after summer the tropical rains turn- 


ing all the ways to mire, and 
making the luxury even of tents im- 
possible. 


As we enjoy the cool night air under 
the starlit sky, the thousand fires of 
some relief work twinkle out before us, 
or the smoke rises into the moonlight 
from a neighboring hamlet. There is 
nothing to show that we are in a place 
of famine. Yet, let vigilance be relaxed 
for a moment, and the villages would 
be deserted, the highways filled with 
hunger-stricken skeletons, and _ the 
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hyena and the vulture would be wrang- 
ling over the unburied dead. The day 
of petty, unheroic toil, preceded by 
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Madame du Deffand. 


many such, to be succeeded, alas! by 
many more, has done its work, and in 
a land of dearth they have enough. 

H. Sharp. 





MADAME DU DEFFAND. 


“There used to be in Paris,” says 
Sydney Smith, “under the old régime, 
a few women of brilliant talents who 
violated all the common duties of life, 
and gave very pleasant little suppers.” 
There is no wittier description of the 
Saloniéres. 

The Salon, as an institution, is wholly 
The practical 

want to be 


and exclusively French. 

mind of England always 
doing. The mind of 
easily content to talk. 


France is more 
In its Salons it 
talks to some purpose. They are the 
the Revolution, the 
nursery of the Encyclopedia, the ante- 
chamber of the Here are 
discussed Freethought and the Rights 


forcing-houses of 


Académie. 


of Men, intrigues, polities, science, 
literature. Here one makes love, repu- 
tations, bons-mots, epigrams. Here 


meet the brilliancy, corruption, artifi- 
ciality of old France, and the boundless 
enthusiasms which are to form a new. 
The have like 
their Salons, forever. In the rush and 


Saloniéres passed, 
hurry of modern life there is no time 
even for women to make conversation 
a cultivated accomplishment. 

But one may well recall the lost mis- 
tresses of a lost art. For if they are 
they are no 
human being 
thinks of 
of a 
tact and kindliness most womanly and 
most rare, of hearts not a little gener- 
ous, of ideals not always base, and of a 
and understanding 
social life a 


too often, alas! 
than 


corrupt, 
other 
wholly corrupt. When 
them, one must needs think too 


more any 


one 


wit, ‘tenderness, 


that must have made 


witch’s charm for care. 


Great them is Madame du 
Deffand. 

Born Marie du Vichy Chamrond, she 
comes into the world just three years 
earlier than that greater than herself 
—Voltaire. She is of the nobility. Her 
father, the Comte de Vichy, has a dull 
noble estate in Burgundy. The Com- 
tesse is, it would appear, a weak, color- 
Few details have been pre- 
There is 


among 


less lady. 
served about either of them. 
an aunt humpback, clever, and-—con- 
trary to the custom of her day—both 
unmarried and unconvented. Perhaps 
she is the vieille tante, whose philosophy 
of life Marie quotes when she is herself 
an old woman: “Pour supporter la vie, 
il fallait prendre le temps comme il 
vient, et les gens comme ils sont.” 

The child is left early an orphan, and 
is sent, at six old, a_ pretty, 
shrewd creature, to the Convent of La 
Madeleine de Trénel, at Paris, where 
she is badly taught, or, at any rate, 
That she is capable 
of learning anything is certainly not 


years 


learns very little. 


to be doubted, since the girl is always 
even the the 
than the boy is father of the man. But 

Aren’t 
ways of 


more mother of woman 


learning bores her, perhaps. 


there much more amusing 
knowing all one need know than stupe- 
fying oneself over primers and text- 
the 


instruction of those sim- 


books, and paying attention to 
weak-minded 
ple nuns? The girl who is to become 
Madame du Deffand even 


now, that horror of dulness, regularity 


must have, 


and perseverance which is to be such 


a curse to her hereafter. “I was like 

















Fontenelle,” she says, later, of these 
schooldays; “I was hardly ten years old 
when I began to understand nothing.” 
It is the confesion of a cleverness 
which, since it can’t find out all, will 
sit down with folded hands and not 
bother itself to find out anything. 
Marie is still a very young girl and a 
very pretty one, at her convent, when 
she alarms the nuns and her relatives 
(and has a wicked pleasure in alarming 
them, no doubt) with a profession of 
infidel tendencies. The priest, who is 
the girl’s confessor, argues with her, 
and Marie argues witb him. She is the 
cleverer of the two, with that logic not 
to be taught by books, and the pious 
confessor is only zealous and shocked. 
Marie’s good aunt, Madame de Luynes, 
becomes so disturbed presently by her 
niece’s unbelief that the 
great Massillon to catechise and con- 
vert this charming And the 
heretic, who is a little bit awed by the 
fame and position of the preacher, is 
moved not at all by the strength of his 


she sends 


heretic. 


reasoning, while the preacher—who is 
quite human, it appears, for all those 
magnificent denunciations of his, which 
are as a god’s and will live forever—is, 
on his side, more impressed by the gay 
charm of this wilful dawning woman- 
hood than by the naughtiness of the 
scepticism. 

Marie finds life very dull when she 
is grown up, and presently leaves the 
convent. What can one do in the coun- 
try, after all? The Nature 
don’t appeal to this brilliant girl. She 
already like the voices of the world, 
of homage to talent and to her 
beauty, so much better. Is it to get 
away from the horrible ennui of staring 
at fields and woods, and the 
of the starving country villages of 1718, 
that she is so perfectly ready to fall 
in with the her relatives 
that she should be married? She is 
so poor, too. She musé# marry somebody. 
She does not know any one to marry 


voices of 


her 


canaille 


wishes of 
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but the Colonel Marquis du Deffand de 
la Lande, who is the first person, most 
likely, who has made an offer for her 
hand. One could not expect that the 
woman, of whom her truest friend says 
that her judgment on matters of con- 
duct is almost always wrong, should, 
under the refuse an 
eligible husband simply 
does not happen to care for him. It 
is in her character to be always dying 
for a 
amuse her, to vary routine. 
it at one and twenty by the Marquis du 
Deffand. 

He does not seem to be a bad sort 
of man, this Marquis. 
fromthe first, something of the nonentity 


circumstances, 


because she 


something to 
She varies 


new experience, 


Perhaps he is, 
he is to be for future generations—over- 
shadowed always by his brilliant wife, 
rather stupid, rather indifferent, and 
dully philosophic. Or it may be in- 
stead that, just at first, while his nov- 
elty has not worn off, Marie finds him 


positively interesting, is pleasantly 
amused with her experiment, and 


troubles herself to be as entertaining 
and as delightful as she and a few of 
those gifted social 
hers alone know how. 

There are but the barest records re- 


contemporaries of 


maining of her childhood and youth; 
and of those early days of her marriage, 
none. One must fill in the blanks from 
what is known of a later Madame du 
Deffand, and then one guesses what a 
frank, witty, outspoken, imperious, im- 
possible wife the Marquis has made the 
How long is it 
before she begins to find him a little 
He does not do any- 
thing objectionable, it would seem. He 
is certainly not unkind. His only fault, 
perhaps, is that he has not taken into 


mistake of choosing. 


bit monotonous? 


consideration the impetuous self-indul- 
gence of his wife’s character, her entire 
self-control, or the most ele- 
She finds him 


leaves 


want of 
mentary sense of duty. 
a “tiresome companion,” and 
In all the history of ill-assorted 


him. 
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marriages one will hardly find so can- 
did and simple a reason for a separa- 
tion. 

She goes to Paris, throws herself into 
the quick life there, and satisfies her 
soul—or, at least, deadens the melan- 
choly that even now must sometimes 
possess it—with pleasures. She visits 
everywhere; such a beautiful, witty 
Marquise carries her passport in her 
face and her intellect to almost any 
society. That queer separation, about 
which everybody is taiking, only lends 
her an additional charm. It is so 
bizarre! The Marquise herself has the 
very good taste not to allude to it; and, 
no doubt, takes care that it is only be- 
hind her back other people shall discuss 
it, either. She is still not more than 
two or three and twenty, very beauti- 
ful, daring and imprudent, alone in a 
society where a woman needs a protec- 
tor, if ever a woman did, very much 
sought after, very much flattered, very 
gay, very delightful. She goes to little 
suppers at Court—that vile and gor- 
geous Court of the Regent, where one 
would give anything and do anything 
for the companionship of a _ witty 
woman, who would relieve the awful 
satiety which follows unbroken pleas- 
ures and bring to those heated rooms 
and those jaded minds a fresh humor, 
a new spirit, a piquant story. There 
are other little Royal suppers, too, 
more private, to which Madame also 
goes presently. 

It is on the testimony of one man 
alone that she is, for a brief fortnight, 
the object, and the willing object, of 
the Regent’s degrading passion. But 
when one reflects that the man who 
tells the story is her sincere friend and 
confidant, and remembers the shame- 
lessness of that society in which she 
shines, the statement seems but too 
likely to be true. It does not degrade 
the Marquise in the eyes of her friends. 
Most of the friends are not themselves 
in a position to be greatly shocked at 
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such irregularities. All Paris is still 
at her feet when she retires for a while 
to the Chateau de la Riviére at Bour- 
det, and begins to give those clever 
little suppers which are presently to 
make her name, and the whole interest 
of her life. 

As the Marquise is not well off, it 
seems thoughtful of her grandmother 
to die presently and leave her a little 
fortune. The first delicious novelty of 
those supper parties and of Bourdet 
has worn off. Madame is _ looking 
about for a new sensation. Suppose she 
tries a reconciliation with the Marquis! 
There could hardly be a better moment 
now that she has become comparatively 
rich. This woman’s heart is always 
frank and generous, and alien to many 
of the pettier vices. Has she a feeling 
somewhere far down in it, too, that she 
has treated her husband—well, suppose 
one says rather cavalierly, and now 
she has an excuse for making amends, 
will make them? She rushes into her 
scheme in the most characteristically 
impulsive, hot-headed fashion. The 
pair have agreed on a six months’ 
novitiate, which the Marquis is spend- 
ing at his father’s house. And Ma- 
dame breaks through it impatiently, 
receives the gay compliments of all 
Paris on the reunion, and drags the 
Marquis, as it were, home at once. 
What is the good of delaying one’s 
happiness? Prudence? Forethought? 
The words are not in her vocabulary. 
The two live in a “beautiful friendship” 
for quite six weeks. At the close of 
that time, Madame, at her end of the 
table, becomes ever so little triste and 
distraite; looks out of the window and 
sighs; responds to the Marquis’s well- 
meant efforts at conversation with a 
fine melancholy; is more absent-minded 
still the next day; frankly ennuied a 
third; a little tearful a fourth; and so 
gently and despairingly wretched at 
last, that, as a gentleman, the only 
thing the Marquis can do is to return 























to his father. Isn’t it like the scene in 
a little French comedy? They do not 
quarrel. Quarrelling is so bourgeois. 
They have, even in this very difficult 
relationship, the most exquisite tact, 
finish, politesse—and as for duty and 
self control, no one can expect to find 
these in a mocking little lever de rideau. 
After the parting, Madame dissolves 
into floods of the most bewitching 
tears. There is mention of an old 
lover whom she has had to displace to 
make way for the Marquis. It is all 
quite complete. The inimitable Paris- 
éenne, who plays the heroine—the dull 
husband—that suggestion of some one 
else in the background. All Paris 
laughs out loud. Nothing could appeal 
more completely to the light-hearted 
cynicism of that inconsistent age. They 
did not disagree—you understand. But 
they were so consummately bored! 
And Paris laughs afresh till it can 
laugh no more. 

To console her new loneliness, Ma- 
dame visits a great deal presently at 
Sceaux, where the Duchesse du Maine 
(who says she likes society because 
everybody listens to her, and she 
doesn’t listen to anybody), has her 
“galéres du bel esprit.” Here is Vol- 
taire, lean, brilliant, bitter, and Made- 
moiselle de Launay, not yet married 
to Monsieur de Staal. Here comes, 
possibly, Madame d’Epinay, and cer- 
tainly Madame de Lambert. La 
Mothe and the Abbé de Polignac talk 
together in this’ corner. Here the 
“divine Ludovise,” the granddaughter 
of the great Condé, holds her little 
court. And there, brilliantly ignorant 
and enchantingly naive and frank, 
Madame du Deffand is making the 
acquaintance of that supreme egoist, the 
President Hénault. There is hardly a 
woman in the company who has a shred 
of reputation left her, nor one who is 
not perfectly witty and delightful. It 
cannot surprise anybody who knows 
the punctiliously careful immorality of 
377 
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this age, when vileness is hedged about 
with so much form and etiquette and 
decorum, as to be horribly confused 
in men’s minds with virtue, that Ma- 
dame du Deffand should think that the 
best way of clearing her honor—which 
really has suffered a little from her fu- 
tile attempt to be reconciled to her 
husband—is to set up “ce qu’on appelait 
son ménage avec le Président.” When 
she goes, later, to stay at the Eaux 
des Forges, she and the President ex- 
change long letters filled with minute 
details about their health, and with 
sentences that show that Madame is 
not a bit blind to her new friend’s 
defects. Perhaps he really is now, as 
he certainly is later, a friend only. 
Perhaps even in this topsy-turvy world 
of unpurified France—what wonder 
that its evil can only be washed out 
with blood?—the most charitable con- 
clusion is still the least likely to be 
wrong. The Marquise, at any rate, is 
never a wholly vicious woman. She 
is at this time three and thirty. What 
she says of herself many years later is 
now, as then, the real key to her char- 
acter, “Je m’ennuyais; de 1A toutes mes 
sottises.” 

She gets tired of Sceaux, as it is her 
doom to get tired of everything. Why 
should she bother: herself to illuminate 
somebody’s else’s salon? She is bril- 
liant enough, alone, to light one of her 
own. She has already given a few 
very gay little supper parties, after her 
return from Forges, at her lodging in 
the Rue de Beaune, and welcomed 
there Voltaire and his Madame du 
Chatelet, Hénault and Newton. Their 
success has stimulated her ambition. 
Sceaux is more irksome than ever when 
she goes back to it—as she still does 
prefunctorily sometimes—although d’ Al- 
embert, that fickle, womanish genius, 
whom Madame protects and loves not 
a little disinterestediy presently, is 
now of its company. 

The time, of course, is not long in 
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coming before she breaks with Sceaux 
entirely, She takes apartments in 
the Rue St. Dominique, in the Convent 
St. Joseph—apartments which have 
nothing conventional about them one 
may be quite sure—and, in the room 
once occupied by Madame de Mon- 
tespan, starts those “Soupers de Lundi” 
which become the rage. 

This is, or should be, the happiest 
time in Madame’s life. Her social suc- 
cess is brilliant. She is in the splendid 
prime of her womanhood. She is al- 
ways either entertaining or being en- 
tertained. “I was at supper ce soir 

. chez Madame de la Valliére, de- 
main... aux Beauveau, hier chez le 
Président.” Everybody wants her, 
must want her. She is so amusing, so 
outspoken, so méchante. And still so 
bizarre! When her husband comes to 
die, she goes to take farewell of him 
as of a dear friend. No one but a 
Frenchwoman, and a Frenchwoman of 
this extraordinary period, could survive 
such a situation. She holds his hand, 
very likely, and apologizes from a quite 
frank heart for having been—so whim- 
sical. How much or how little remorse 
there may be in her secret soul, God 
knows. She flings herself into the full 
tide of life again, and forgets. 

Is it only that she is affected by a 
more than usually passionate fit of 
ennui that a day comes when she sud- 
denly abandons her social gatherings, 
the suppers, the wits, with a shriek, as 
it were; hides her eyes from the lights 
and the glitter of the brilliant Paris 
she has loved, and takes refuge in her 
brother’s house in the country? Vol- 
taire pursues her with Madrigals, and 
her lesser friends with a thousand per- 
suasions to return. But she is deaf to 
all alike. A horrible fear has over- 
whelmed her. With what a torture of 
doubt and terror the suspicion grows 
daily nearer certainty! Her mind is 


a great deal too clear and straightfor- 
ward to permit much self-deceit. It 
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must need all the courage of the woman 
to whom boredom is the supreme evil 
to face the fact that she is going blind. 

There is no wonder, with this doom 
before her, that her solitary heart has 
a sudden dreadful eagerness for affec- 
tion, for some one to cling to, to depend 
on. In her brother’s house, as gover- 
ness to his little boys, there is a cer- 
tain Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, poor 
and clever, born in ignominy, young, 
proud, passionate and charming. It 
is only natural that the two brilliant 
women should take a fancy to each 
other. Apart from the cruel fate, daily 
getting nearer, which the Marquise has 
to expect, she is now fifty-five years 
old, and must, in any case, be in need 
of companionship. Are my brother, the 
Comte, and my sister-in-law, the Com- 
tesse, a little bit too dull and correct 
for this woman, whose life has been 
neither? Mademoiselle interests her, 
anyhow, more than any other person 
in the house. A stain on her birth? 
Why, that is quite correctly romantic, 
and exactly like the beginning of a 
novel. (Madame is devoted to novels 
—they are so little trouble to the intel- 
lect to read.) In an ambiguous posi- 
tion in a rich man’s house? Delightful! 
Impulsive and uncontrolled? So much 
the better. Mademoiselle has already 
arranged to leave the Marquis de 
Vichy’s service; and is living at Lyons 
upon twelve pounds a year when she 
receives Madame du Deffand’s offer 
of a home in the Convent St. Joseph, 
and an annuity of four hundred livres. 

The Marquise goes back then, in 
1753, to her Paris, and to her little sup- 
pers in the Rue St. Dominique, in spite 
of her affliction, which she has accepted 
with not a little fortitude and philos- 
ophy. “IT am blind, Madame,” she 
writes to the Duchesse de Luynes. “I 
am praised for my courage, but what 
should I gain by despair?’ In the 
spring of 1754 Mademoiselle de Lespin- 
asse comes to Paris, and for ten years 














helps her benefactress to entertain the 
most brilliant society of the age. 

One can but hope that the Marquise 
finds her new venture, for a while, sat- 
isfactory. The marvel is not that these 
two undisciplined natures disagree at 
last, but that they do not disagree from 
the first. Madame’s character is, one 
knows, quite frank, selfish and ill-regu- 
lated. Mademoiselle’s belongs to an- 
other history. They fall into that old, 
old mistake very likely—which makes 
it so commonly impossible for women 
to live together—they won’t leave each 
other enough independence of opinion 
and action. When the Marquise finds, 
at last, that her companion has started 
a rival Salon—in Madame’s own room, 
and at an earlier hour than Madame 
holds her own—the final quarrel bursts 
into fire. The bonds of affection must 
have been often weakened by minor 
disagreements before this incident 
snaps them forever. There is a fine 
stormy scene. Mademoiselle ‘threatens 
to take poison—does take just enough 
to make herself and everybody else 
uncomfortable. They part. Mademoi- 
selle takes with her half the allegiance 
of many of Madame’s court—and all 
the faithless fidelity of d’Alembert. 

It is not a little painful to think of 
the old woman—she is now nearly 
seventy—blind and baffled, left sitting 
alone, with how many dreadful idle 
hours to think over the desertion of 
this dear friend, and mistrust the faith 
of that. Hénault proposes marriage to 
the Lespinasse, it is said. All the phil- 
osophers are against this old Marquise 
—either because she won’t accept their 
philosophy, or because philosophers, 
too, are but men, and prefer the grace 
of youth to the cleverest old age. But 
Madame is not to be crushed. Society 
is still breath to her body, light to her 
blind eyes, life to her soul. She plucks 
up a spirit. She has still some faithful 


friends; her nightly gathering of celeb- 
rities; and then the intimacy of one 
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of the wittiest Englishmen that ever 
lived. 

Look into her Salon at this time—on 
a Sunday evening, perhaps, somewhere 
in the small hours. For all the late 
desertions, here is a company so 
uniquely brilliant, that, as one watches 
it, one understands what Talleyrand 
means when he says that no one could 
conceive what a delightful thing life 
could be unless he belonged to the 
French aristocracy before the Revolu- 
tion. Here is Horace Walpole, smart 
and gouty, with his fluent bad French 
and his indefinite sense of humor. 
Here is the President, very clever, 
very deaf, and not yet openly false. 
Here are the Neckers, my Lord Bath, 
Gibbon, George Selwyn, Lord Carlisle, 
the delightful Duchesse de Choiseul, 
the Duchesse de Luxembourg (“very 
handsome, very abandoned, very mis- 
chievous”), possibly Charles Fox, and 
a dozen minor celebrities. What a 
feast of epigram is here! On whatever 
subject these people talk, they talk bril- 
liantly. Lord Bath finds that they 
know more about the history of Eng- 
land “than we do ourselves.” They 
evolve couplets, quatrains, caractéres. 
Every other word is a bon-mot almost. 
These lions don’t all roar together and 
drown each other as the British lions 
do. French wit is still the most grace- 
ful, the most subtle, the most delicate, 
the most tactful, the most considerate 
wit in the world. This company has 
the perfection of good manners, if it 
has no other kind of perfection. There 
is, perhaps, no wonder that with the 
strong dawn of a utilitarian age such 
an institution as the Salon should fade 
forever. Those hard people whose 
only business it is to act have long 
blotted out the class whose chief busi- 
ness it was to talk. 

From her armchair, quite blind and 
very farseeing, Madame leads _ that 
matchless company and conversation 
with the easiest grace. She scarcely 
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ever leaves the house in the daytime 
now. At night, unless she is entertain- 
ing at home, she is always at a party 
elsewhere, or at the opera, the theatre, 
or Versailles. She has the habit of 
never getting up until six o’clock in the 
evening—like the wicked nobleman in 
a story-book. In the mornings an old 
soldier from the Invalides comes to 
read aloud to her. She keeps Wiart, 
her secretary, busily employed; writes 
by him innumerable letters to Horace 
Walpole when he goes back to Eng- 
land. 

Madame’s relations to this man are, 
it would seem, not a little pathetic. In 
the ordinary acceptation of the word 
she is not, perhaps, in love with him. 
She is many years his senior. But 
then, too, she is dreadfully alone in the 
world, with the saddest need of human 
affection and the saddest lack of it in 
her life. Her letters are filled with 
that impulsive warmheartedness in 
which there is no kind of dignity. “Il 
want you,” she says, in effect. “I may 
make myself ridiculous by such an 
affection; but what do I care—what 
have I ever cared—for that?’ And 
when he responds with that quiet pru- 
dence and carefulness for which one 
can but respect him—‘“You!” she says, 
“you! Why, you are a man of stone, 
of ice!—in a word, an Englishman!” 
And, at last—Pouvez-vous ignorer? 
mais ... je me tais.” 

She does not, indeed—it is not in her 
character—subdue herself at all satis- 
factorily for more than a few days. The 
feelings of her undisciplined old heart 
come bubbling up through her accounts 
of the Du Barri or the Dauphiness 
Marie Antoinette, through her shrewd 
opinions of the books that have been 
read to her, and her notes on Salons 
and suppers. Horace is the one pas- 
sion of her life of which she does not 
live long enough to be cured. 

As her years advance, that fatal 


ennui, which is her curse, gathers its 
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forces to overwhelm her. Books bore 
her now. They are so long and so 
trite and so like each other! Throw 
them away. For this, too, is vanity. 
Her old friends are dead. She has 
outlived many even of her old acquaint- 
ances. The zest of an enemy or two is 
wanting soon. When they tell her the 
Lespinasse is dead, she only says, “If 
she had died sixteen years earlicr, I 
should not have lost d’Alembert.” The 
President, too, has gone the way of all 
flesh. Oh, what a doom to sit alone 
amid the ruins of yesterday’s feast 
with the other guests departed, and 
jaded memories of the banquet for all 
one’s comfort! “I have no passion of 
any kind,” writes the Marquise to Wal- 
pole, “hardly any taste for anything; 
no talents; no curiosity .. . que faut-il 
done que je fasse?”’ And when he re- 
plies in attempts at consolation--“I 
thank you for your good advice,” says 
she. “I am old, deaf, blind. I wish I 
could take it; but that cannot be.” It 
is the acme of hopelessness. 

Even the society to which she clings 
palls upon her at length. As she sits 
in that old tonneau of hers, the wit falls 
on her ears, flat, stale and unprofitable. 
How well she knows the tricks of ex- 
pression and manner which gild dul- 
ness even, or make so little cleverness 
seem so much. To despise the world 
to the full, one must be a worldling. 
Oh God! what a death before death, to 
see the vanity and emptiness of the life 
one has chosen, and yet to have no 
hope beyond it. This woman is quite 
without religion. She has tried to be 
dévote, and failed. She is sceptical 
even of scepticism. Call in the guests, 
then; multiply the suppers, laugh, talk, 
jest, that one may escape a little that 
“blank stare of the grave.” Anything 
is better than those blind, sleepless 
nights of dreadful retrospect and shud- 
dering anticipation. In the dead of 
them the blind old woman sits up and 
tries to occupy her brain mechanically 











by making verses. In the morning 
there will be at least life, stir, move- 
ment, the preparation for the company 
of the evening. But the nights— Not 
all the precepts of all the preachers are 
so awful a sermon as the latter end of 
this Marquise. 

In the July and August of 1780 she 
complains of being more than usually 
feeble and languid. Her friends, Ma- 
dame de Choiseul and the Duchesse de 
Luxembourg, come often to see her, 
and do, perhaps, the very little any 
human creature can do for her now. 
Her companion, Mademoiselle Sama- 
don, is quite dutiful and uninteresting. 
Her servants have a passionate attach- 
ment for her, not founded on the vir- 
tues and stability of her character, nor 
yet hard to understand. On August 22, 
1780, she writes her last letter to 
Horace Walpole. “I have not enough 
strength now even to be afraid of 
death,” she says; “and, except that I 
shall never see you again, I have noth- 
ing to regret.” 

From that day she never rises from 
her bed. She has no illness, hardly 
any bodily suffering. But she is tired 
to her soul. The anteroom is full of in- 
quirers who have been the habitués of 
those brilliant suppers. But what can 
these people do for her now? A little 
while before her death she hears Wiart 
weeping by her bed. “You love me, 
then?” she says, with a pitiful astouish- 
ment that any human creature can care 
for what must have been troublesome 
and a burden too often. Whea he asks 
her if she suffers, she replies, ““No, no.” 
She sinks at last into lethargy, and 
from lethargy very gently into death. 
That supreme weariness, called life, is 
finished. 

How shall one judge the character of 
such a woman? She is the princess of 
the fairy tale, who is given at her birth 
all the gifts of the gods save one—the 
power of turning the others to account. 
All her friends—and she has many— 
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speak of her warm and generous heart, 
her instinct which is almost genius, her 
ready wit and tact, her clear, honest 
insight, her bold and independent judg- 
ment. In a very artificial age she is 
quite unaffected and downright, and 
retains to her last hours an extraordi- 
nary naiveté and freshness. If she 
could have disabused herself of the 
idea—an idea common in all the French 
upper classes before the Revolution— 
that life is intended to be an amuse- 
ment, this Marquise might have been 
great, too. But, to escape she 
marries in haste, forfeits her honor, 
debases her soul, commits a thousand 
daily meannesses, wastes her powers, 
and ends a fine example of her own 
aphorism, that “Happiness is the phil- 
osopher’s stone which ruins those who 
seek it.” 

As for her mind, it is one with which 
all but the very solemn will have, at 
least, some sympathy. Madame hates 
metaphysics, morals and philosophy. 
She likes to jump at conclusions (and 
always jumps at the right ones) in- 
stead of arriving at them solidly by 
the stupid beaten track of learning and 
experience. She loves anecdotes or a 
gossipy book of memoirs—only it must 
be gossipy. History? Well, one is 
obliged to read a little history, because 
it helps one to know men, which is 
“the only science that excites my curi- 
osity.” She is dreadfully bored by 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” which is ever so 
much too long, says Madame, though 
she is almost the only critic of her 
day who finds that out. Buffon she 
thinks of an insupportable monotony, 
and “Télémaque” wearisome to death; 
haies “Don Quixote,” and does not 
find anything in the vivid imagination 
of “Gulliver” to appeal to her particu- 
larly common-sense old mind. There 
is, at least, no humbug about Madame’s 
opinion’s. She yawns dreadfully over 
Milton, as many other persons have 
yawned over him without the courage 
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to say so. She has a very un-French 
insight into the weakness of her own 
nation, and estimates it—gay, bright, 
shallow, delightful—quite soundly. Nor 
has she the slightest hesitation in ob- 
serving that that famous Jean-Jacques 
everybody is raving about is disagree- 
able to her; that she has never seen 
anything more contrary to good sense 
than his “Emile,” or to good manners 
than his “Héloise,” and nothing in the 
world quite so dull and obscure as his 
“Contrat Social.” 

She has the very good sense, consid- 
ering the position of all her class, not 
to be at all fanatical for liberty, which, 
after all, says she, and as if she could 
see into that wild future, is not to be 
found in democracy, where one has a 
thousand tyrants in place of one. “I 
always hated the people,” she says 
again; “and now I detest them.” Well 
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for her, perhaps, that she does not live 
to see that day when the people sit in 


dreadful judgment upon such _ utter- 
ances as these. Her letters are as can- 
did and impulsive as herself. When 
she has a great deal to say, she says it; 
and when she has nothing to say, she 
stops. When she feels hopeless, she 
writes hopelessly; and when she feels 
scandalously, she writes scandal. But 
she also makes that famous old régime 
live once more. She is herself an em- 
bodiment of its spirit and a type im- 
possible to any other age or nation. In 
her one sees its mad thirst for pleasure; 
its feelings after truth; its fine prin- 
ciples and its faulty practice; its wit, 
spirit, humor; its profligacy, selfish- 
ness, despair. And with her something 
of the charm that made it delightful, 
and of the candor that sweetened its 
corruption goes into darkness forever. 
S. G@. Tallentyre. 





THE LONELY 


Nearly three hundred years ago a 
stolid but stout-hearted Dutch navi- 
gator, Dirk Gerritz by name, was at- 
tempting the almost impossible feat 
of navigating his broad-beamed, 
clumsy craft through one of the most 
difficult channels in the world, the 
Straits of Magellan. The task is one 
that taxes to the utmost the splendid 
seamanship, aided by immense steam- 
power, of the commanders of the Pa- 
cific Steam Navigation Company’s ves- 
sels to-day, and all sailing vessels brave 
the terrors of Cape Horn in preference 
to tempting destruction by essaying 
that tortuous, current-distracted pas- 


sage. But the hardy Dutchman, time 
being no object, dreaded far more the 
vast unknown sea to the southward 
than he did even that howling coast, 
and so bravely steered westward from 
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Staten Land in the hope of cutting off 
that tremendous wedge-shaped corner 
that the mighty American continent 
thrusts down into the Antarctic ocean. 
He had almost succeeded in gaining an 
entry into the Straits, when, out from 
between their mountainous jaws, burst 
the fierce northwest gale, accompanied 
by a current like a tidal wave, hurling 
him like a withered leaf far to the 
south and east. Nothing that seaman- 
ship could suggest or courage carry out 
was of any avail. For fourteen days 
the gale never faltered in its resistless 
thrust, while the lowering heavens hid 
all the celestial guides from view, and 
the solitary ship drifted helplessly 
farther and farther into the mysterious 
South. When, at last, relief came from 
the terrible smiting of the tempest, land 
was in sight. And such land! Gaunt 
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black rocks rising threateningly out of 
an incessantly tormented ocean, whose 
hissing spindrift had crowned their 
summits with gray salt-streaks, foaming 
beaches bestrewn with massy boulders, 
and sheer cliffs of neutral tint, against 
which the never-resting rollers, in their 
world-encircling sweep, hurled them- 
selves vengefully, adding a deeper 
monotone to the great voices of the 
open sea. 

By Gerritz’s reckoning he was well 
within the Antarctic Circle, 64 degrees 
S$; which, as he got a glimpse of the 
sun at noon, was doubtless approxi- 
mately correct, but on what meridian, 
seeing how dubious were the most fav- 
orable calculations of longitude in those 
early days, he could only guess. It 
speaks volumes, however, for his sea- 
manship, as well as for the weatherly 
qualities of his ship, that after so long 
and steady a storm he was not driven 
much farther south, and still more that 
he ever managed to struggle back again 
to kindly waters. Probably the land 
he sighted was the South Shetlands, 
afterwards to be the scene of one of the 
greatest seal fisheries in the world; 
but, whatever it was, to him belongs 
the honor of being the first recorded 
visitor to that vast lonely sea. He 
just lifted, unwillingly, a corner of the 
veil of mystery closely drawn around 
the Antarctic, and let it fall again. And 
thus it remained for nearly two cen- 
turies longer. 

Our own countryman, Captain James 
Cook, was the first mariner to steer 
deliberately due south with the inten- 
tion of wresting some of its secrets 
from the great South Sea. Not content 
with having added more to our exact 
knowledge of this planet than any man 
that ever went before him, he must 
needs attempt a deed that, for daring, 
eclipses all his other achievements, 
wonderful though they are. Such 
navigation as he performed on that 
memorable southward journey had 
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never been attempted before, and, 
taken by itself, would alone have 
stamped him as one of the most in- 
trepid navigators of any age. For no 
language can adequately convey to the 
mind the terrors of that summer sea. 
Whenever the pale sun can struggle 
through the close-knit mantle of cloud 
and mist, his beams seem to convey 
no warmth; when he is hidden the cold 
is as intense as that of a severe winter 
with us. Yet sufficient warmth is ac- 
cumulated to liberate from their winter 
fastnesses whole fleets of flat-topped 
ice-islands, of a magnitude that dwarfs 
to insignificance even the stupendous 
bergs of the North. So large, indeed, 
are some of them that véssels have, 
several times, been known to get em- 
bayed by mistaking a wide opening in 
one of their sides for a clear channel 
between two of them, and only after 
sailing for hours into the heart of the 
monster have the dismayed mariners 
discovered their error and been com- 
pelled to beat out again, with infinite 
difficulty and danger. And many have 
been measured that lifted their grim 
plateaux a thousand feet above the 
sea. I once passed one, in a swift clip- 
per ship running at fifteen knots, in 
latitude 54 degrees S. We came abreast 
of the western end of it at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and it was well past noon 
before we had cleared its eastern cape. 
These continental icebergs, however, are 
less dangerous than the huge numbers 
of smaller ones that, as Cook pressed 
southward, he found encumbering the 
sea on every side; not only from the 
difficulty of avoiding collision with 
them in the ordinary way of naviga- 
tion, but because of the gigantic evolu- 
tions performed by them under the 
irresistible stress of that shelterless 
ocean. Among those tossing mountains 
of ice, now rising upon the crest of 
scarcely smaller billows, and . anon 
sinking into the gray-green valleys be- 
tween, the tiny Enterprise and her con- 
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sort looked ‘hopelessly forlorn and in- 
significant. Gale succeeded gale with 
hardly any interval, keeping every 
sense at highest tension; and, underly- 
ing all, was the certain knowledge that 
any mishap would almost surely seal 
the doom of all hands. Yet, as we 
know, the venture was persevered in 
until there appeared ahead that eternal 
barrier of ice-cliffs which rise sheer 
from the sea for hundreds of feet, and 
apparently extend in almost unbroken 
continuity around the nadir of our 
planet. 

Then, and not until then, did Cook 
recognize that he had reached his limit. 
His latitude was 71 deg. 10 min. S., a 
position equal, as far as severity of 
condition goes, to a latitude of 10 deg. 
higher in the Arctic, and one that 
has only been passed upon two occa- 
sions since. He had successfully dem- 
onstrated the fact that an unhindered 
ocean sweeps completely round the 
globe between the parallels of 60 deg. 
and 70 deg. S., and, at one part of his 
track, he passed within a compara- 
tively short distance of the supposed 
Antarctic continent discovered by Bis- 
coe nearly seventy years afterwards. 
Such was the continual severity of the 
weather that Cook could not but be- 
lieve that, unfortunately, he had met 
with a bad season; and, with dogged 
perseverance, after a short taste of 
civilization, he again dared the terrors 
of the Antarctic, only to find, on the 
second attempt, the conditions so ter- 
rible that before he had reached nearly 
so high a latitude he was fain to admit 
himself beaten, and hurry northward 
while yet there was time. 

Again the curtain fell for many years; 
but Cook had set the unknown back 
several degrees. His reports of the 
numbers of seals and whales crowding 
that roaring zone had started the great 
southern seal fishery. And gradually 
there crept south from England or 
America a tiny schooner or so full of 


desperate men, who were ready to dare 
any weather and take anyrisk if money 
could be made. In a few years not one 
of those bleak, frozen islet-groups that 
“tusk the Southern Pole” remained un- 
visited; the busy life of the world had 
extended to the Antarctic Circle. Rich 
spoils were harvested, but at an incred- 
ible expenditure of labor and life. For 
remembering what has already been 
said about the consistent character of 
the Antarctic weather, so severe that 
the experience of running the Easting 
down in a magnificent ship that goes 
no higher than 55 deg. S. burns itself 
into the minds of those who become ac- 
quainted with it for the first time, it 
needs not to emphasize the point that 
those old sealers in their .cockleshel! 
craft must have been men of iron to 
hold their own in those regions at all, 
mush less engage in the exhausting 
labor of sealing as well. 

But there was a glamor of romance 
over the business that proved, as it 
always does when allied to hazy 
visions of great gain, irresistibly at- 
tractive to seamen of many classes and 
nationalities. James Weddell had been 
a master in the Royal Navy, yet he 
chose to put his savings into the desper- 
ate venture, equipping a brig of 160 
tons (the Jane of Leith) and a cutter 
(the Beaufoy, of 65 tons) for the 
Southern seal fisheries. Arriving at 
his destination safely, he found the 
weather so abnormally fine that he 
was fired by the thought of reaching a 
higher southern point than had ever 
been attained before, and instead of 
hastening to fill his hold with sealskins, 
he held on for the South. He succeed- 
ed in reaching lat. 74 deg. 15 min. S., 
72 deg. farther east than the meridian 
on which his great predecessor, Cook, 
had gained his highest Antarctic lati- 
tude. His recorded experiences are 
unique in the annals of those stern 
seas. At his highest point he says that 
the weather was remarkably fine, there 


























was a balmy feeling in the air, a blue 
sky above, and not a particle of ice or 
land to be seen from the masthead. 
Had he possessed steam power, there 
ean be no doubt that ne would have 
succeeded in reaching a much higher 
latitude, probably the highest on record 
before or since. This was on February 
18, 1823. But the wind was against 
him, a thousand miles of most danger- 
ous ice-infested sea lay between him 
and safety; and besides all this, the 
interests of his gallant crew, co-part- 
ners with him in the venture, had to 
be considered. So the two tiny little 
ships were headed northward again, 
reaching their fishing grounds in 
safety, and making such good use of 
their time that in spite of the big gap 
in their season, made by their attempt 
upon the Pole, the voyage was entirely 
remunerative. 

Upon Weddell’s return he published 
an account of his voyage, after much 
friendly pressure had been brought to 
bear upon him, that for modesty and 
self-effacement is totally admirable. It 
made considerable stir in this country; 
but it was not until eight years later 
’ that Captain John Biscoe in the brig 
Tula, 148 tons, accompanied by the 
cutter Lively, left London on a South 
Sea whaling voyage, but with special 
instructions from his  public-spirited 
owners, Messrs. Enderby Brothers, to 
devote a great part of his time to Ant- 
arctic exploration. Faithfully and 
bravely did he endeavor to carry out 
his orders, but the weather being per- 
sistently of the usual Antarctic type, 
the sufferings of the gallant little band 
were very great, and he could get no 
farther south than 65 deg. 57 min., 
where, in longitude 47 deg. 20 min. E., 
he discovered land, but whether an 
island or part of a continent has never 
been determined. He was almost im- 
mediately driven back, reaching Tas- 
mania with most of his crew sick and 
two dead. But, like most of his com- 
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peers, he was hard to beat, and the 
next summer (1832) he again pressed 
south. He got only a few miles farther 
than before, but on another meridian, 
and was rewarded by the discovery of 
several islands. Crowning feat of all, 
he succeeded in landing on what he be- 
lieved to be the Antarctic continent, the 
first arrival. Again he was driven 
northward, this time so furiously that 
his brig was hurled upon the savage 
South Shetlands, and only by super- 
human labor on the part of the 
weather-worn crew was she got afloat 
again, with a jury, rudder-rigged, to 
steer her to the Falklands. His midget 
consort, the Lively, was lost upon ar- 
rival there, but all hands escaped. 
Reaching home, his discoveries were 
received with great enthusiasm and 
suitably rewarded. And his employers 
sent him out again on a similar errand, 
undeterred by their previous heavy loss 
through a barren voyage commercially. 
But this time the mysterious sea re- 
fused to admit him at all. Upon his 
first contact with the ice both the ves- 
sels were so badly damaged that they 
were barely able to get back to the 
Falklands again. 

Another eight years of silence en- 
sued, during which there is no doubt 
that many a wandering whale-ship, 
both from England and America, hov- 
ered about the edge of the Antarctic 
Circle, courting destruction in their 
eager quest for whales, but, as was 
their manner, quite silent about the 
marvels they daily met with. It makes 
one ache with desire, to read the bald 
entries made in those greasy old log- 
books, for the ability to read between 
the lines of what they really saw, did 
and suffered. But I well remember, to 
quote only one instance, when, with a 
huge sperm whale alongside, in 54 deg. 
S., we were driven log-like for three 
furious days, in a blinding smother of 
salt spray, past ghost-like icebergs and 
low-lying dangerous hummocks, only 
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visible by the angry break of an inter- 
cepted wave, until the great carcass, 
swollen to treble its normal size, burst 
with earthquake shock and a dense 
fog of stifling stench. At utmost risk 
of being poisoned by that foul efflu- 
vium, we hacked the corrupt mass free, 
and began, painfully, to creep north 
again to a less dangerous parallel of 
latitude. Then the mate entered in his 
tattered journal: “Wind as yesterday. 
Whaleburst. Cut him adrift, and wore 
to N.N.E. So ends this twenty-four 
hours.” And in stress of whaling 
work I have known a whole week to 
elapse without a single entry being 
made. 

After the last long spell of eight 
years’ silence there suddenly sprang up 
quite a gale of exploring ardor con- 
cerning the Antarctic. Another of 
Messrs. Enderby’s ships, the Eliza 
Scott, Captain Balleny, in pursuance 
of the standing permission given by 
that most public-spirited firm, worked 
her way down south as far as 66 deg. 
44 min. S., making many minor dis- 
coveries of real or supposed islands. 
For, so difficult is it in those regions 
to distinguish between land, icebergs 
and various kinds of mirage, that even 
the most experienced mariners are 
liable to be deceived. At about the 
same time a French expedition under 
the gallant Dumont D’Urville, com- 
posed of two ships, L’Astrolabe and 
Zélée, made its appearance in the Ant- 
arctic; but the discoveries made by our 
meighbors were only discoveries to 
them. Every one had been seen and 
charted before. The United States also 
had an expedition in the field, under 
Commander Wilkes, consisting of the 
Vincennes, Peacock and Porpoise, with 
two small schooners; but of their pro- 
ceedings nothing more need be said 
than that they were so disastrous that 
even the commander was courtmar- 
tialled upon his return home. 

Latest of all came the Erebus and 
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Terror, under Sir James Clarke Ross 
and Captain Crozier, an expedition 
well planned and thoroughly well 
equipped for its duty, according to the 
best authorities of the day. 
Abundantly did the results of that 
memorable voyage justify the antici- 
pations of its promoters. The records, 
kept with unwearied care, of observa- 
tions, taken every hour throughout the 
voyage, have been a veritable mine, 
wherein savants have been delving ever 
since. A ‘higher latitude was reached 
than ever before—76 deg. S. Not only 
so, but a landing was effected in 75 
deg. 48 min. S. upon a volcanic island, 
to which was given the name of the 
brave gentleman who died in the icy 
loneliness of the far North, Sir John 
Franklin. And who could adequately 
voice the awe and wonder with which 
those daring wanderers beheld the next 
morning, January 28, 1841, Mount 
Erebus rearing its awful bulk thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea, and belch- 
ing forth into the freezing atinosphere 
vast columns of sulphurous smoke 
begirt with tongues of lurid flame! 
This portent was flanked by a consort, 
ten thousand feet high, Mount Terror, 
whose fires were extinct; and the two 
seemed fitting commencement of the 
great ice-barrier seen by Cook in the 
previous century, but on the other side 
of the Pole. Painfully hampered by 
lack of steam-power at this important 
juncture, the ships slowly skirted those 
grim cliffs, every eye strained for sight 
of an inlet whereby they might gain 
admission to the mysterious circle be- 
yond. Closer and closer crept the ice- 
pack in towards its source from the 
open sea; although early in February, 
the Antarctic autumn, the normal tem- 
perature was 20 deg. below freezing 
point. Regretfully, most reluctantly, 
they headed northward, fighting with 
desperate energy every mile of the 
return journey as far as 65 deg. S. 
What dangers they encountered by the 
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way, until the time that the two ves- 
sels, in the height of a howling tem- 
pest, only escaped being dashed to 
Pieces against a rolling mountain of 
ice, to fall upon one another and rend 
themselves apart in a bewildering en- 
tanglement of wreckage, has never 
been told, nor ever will be, in its en- 
tirety. Language has its limitations. 
But the best proof of the effect those 
heroic deeds had upon their authors is 
found in the fact that, after a season 
of rest in Hobart Town, they returned 
to the battlefield again. 

Worse weather than on the previous 
attempt awaited them, nor could they, 
by any means, get beyond about 68 
deg. S. In fact, the season’s toil was 
utterly fruitless. So they returned to 
the Falkland Islands to recruit their 
energies, and in the ensuing summer 
tried yet again to win their way south- 
ward, this time upon the track followed 
by Weddell with such success nineteen 
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years before. But they could not fight 
against the invincible severity of the 
weather and ice, although many hither- 
to undiscovered points of land were 
seen and accurately charted as far 
south as 71 deg. 30 min. S., on the 
opposite side of the Pole to their first 
season’s track. At the close of the 
season they returned to Cape Town 
and closed their memorable visit to the 
far South. 

Since that time absolutely nothing 
has been done worth mention in that 
lonely sea, although seyeral abortive 
and ill-considered attempts have been 
made. But it is to be earnestly hoped 
that the present strenuous efforts that 
are being made, aided as they are by 
steam-power, and the accumulated ex- 
perience of all that have gone before, 
will be successful in wresting most, if 
not all, its secrets from the lonely Ant- 
arctic. 

F. T. Bullen. 





THE CRAZE FOR HISTORICAL FICTION IN AMERICA. 


The historical novel is not at present 
flourishing in this country. It enjoyed 
a renewal some few years ago, when 
“A Gentleman of France” flashed 
sword in every face; but the brief 
force of that movement seems already 
to be expended. There can be little 
doubt, indeed, that the art of historical 
fiction is dead in England, and that he 
who would succeed in raising it must 
first create for it a new form, a gov- 
erning convention more in accord with 
naturalistic tendencies than that which 
has miraculously survived all the ar- 
tistic upheavals of ninety years. Mat- 
ters are otherwise in America and 
France, the two countries nearest to 
us in art as in life. France is wit- 


nessing, or about to witness, a real 
renascence of the historical novel—a 
renascence which M. Emile Faguet, 
employing a theory more creditable to 
his ingenuity than to his sagacity, ex- 
plains on the singular assumption that 
realism has exhausted the material of- 
fered by modern existence. In Amer- 
ica the historical novel overtops every 
other sort: it is making authors rich 
and turning publishers into million- 
aires; the circulation of it counts not 
by thousands, but by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the man or woman who, 
having omitted to peruse it, cannot dis- 
cuss it with fluency, is thereby ren- 
dered an outcast. The two most noto- 
rious and amazing examples of its suc- 
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cess (at the moment of writing), Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s “Richard Carvel” 
and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s “Janice 
Meredith,” although neither is a year 
old, have between them already 
reached a sale of nearly three-quarters 
of a million copies in the United States. 

These two long novels—they total 
over a thousand pages—both deal with 
the period of the American Revolution; 
they both include the figure of George 
Washington; and in other respects of 
tone, color, stntiment, and incident 
they are remarkably alike. The chief 
thing to be noted of them is their per- 
fect lack of originality; they are not 
the fruit of any inspiration, but a dish 
meticulously concocted upon a recipe; 
and the recipe is by no means a new 
one. Conceive a musical composer 
who at this date should capture the 
ear of the populace by an exact, but 
lifeless, imitation of Mendelssohn. It 
is such a feat in literature that these 
authors have performed. To read 
their amiable stories is to wonder 
whether the art of fiction has not stood 
still for fifty years, whether the dis- 
coveries and the struggles of a dozen 
writers in France, England, and Amer- 
ica since 1850 are after all in vain. 
“Esmond” is a great book, but no man 
of a later period could possibly produce 
a great, or even a fine, book that re- 
sembled it; for time breaks every 
mould. “Richard Carvel” is by far the 
better of the two American novels 
which I have mentioned; and what one 
feels about “Richard Carvel” is that 
it is the work of a man who kept a 
bust of Thackeray over a bookcase 
crowded with eighteenth-century lit- 
erature, and wrote with one eye on 
this and the other (perbaps uncon- 
sciously) on that airy, fairy creature 
known in the States as “the matinée 
girl,” forgetting that he, even he, ought 
to have a personality. Mr. Churchill 
has learned everything about his craft, 
except the two things which cannot 
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be taught—the art of seeing and the 
art of being one’s self. He looks only 
at pictures, and then, piecing this 
with that and that with another, con- 
fects an enormous canvas without 
once leaving the gallery. He is not 
himself—artistically he has no self— 
but rather the impersonal automatic 
result of a century of gradual deca- 
dence from one supreme exemplar. In 
“Richard Carvel” every primary tint 
is lost, every sharp relief smoothed 
down. The conventions, which for- 
merly had a significance and an aim 
properly related to the stage of art 
which evolved them, have been nar- 
rowed instead of widened, until they 
are become meaningless, arbitrary, and 
tiresome. The heroine with her peer- 
less beauty, her royal tantrums, her 
feminine absolutism, her _ secret, 
her hidden devotion, her  ulti- 
mate surrender; the hero of six-foot- 
three, with his physical supremacy, his 
impetuosities, his careful impromptus 
of wit, his amazing combinations of 
Machiavellian skill with asinine fatu- 
ity, his habit of looking foolish in the 
presence of the proud fair, and his 
sickening false modesty in relating his 
own wondrous exploits; the secondary 
heroine, pretty, too, but with a lowlier 
charm, meek, steadfast, with a mis- 
sion to “fatten household sinners;’” the 
transparent villain who could not de- 
ceive a sheep, but who deceives all 
save the hero; the “first old gentle- 
man;” the faithful friend; the boon 
companions; the body servant: all 
these types, dressed with archzeologica} 
accuracy, perform at Mr. Churchill’s 
prompting all the usual manccuvres 
with all the usual phrases and ges- 
tures. Who does not know that speech 
of the heroine’s ending: “And so, sir, 
you are very tiresome,” to which the 
hero must perforce reply “ruefully;” or 
that critical moment, half-way through 
the narrative, when a few words which 
if spoken would end the story on the 
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next page, are interrupted in the nick 
of time—“Alas, for the exits and en- 
trances of life! Here comes the foot- 
man;” or that astronomical phenome- 
non—“The light had gone out of the 
sky;” or that solitary wild outburst of 
my lady—‘Her breath came fast, and 
mine, as she laid a hand upon my arm, 
‘Richard, I do not care whether you 
are poor. What am I saying?’ she 
cried wildly. ‘Am I false to my own 
father? ”’ 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
there is no merit in “Richard Carvel,” 
or in the more saucy “Janice Mere- 
dith.” What these authors, neither of 
them apparently with any strictly lit- 
erary culture,-could do that they have 
done. In the case of Mr. Churchill, 
particularly, one cannot fail to per- 
ceive laborious care, a certain moral 
elevation, and an admirable sense of 
dignity. He has been satisfied with 
nothing less than his best. . His style 
may be a beach pebble among gems, 
but it is polished. He may not be a 
student of character, but he knows 
his eighteenth century; he is a giant 
of documentation, and the mere fac- 
tual basis of his descriptions of eigh- 
teenth-century life in America and 
England is almost incredibly elaborate, 
and decidedly effective; whether he is 
giving you the interior of Brooks’s or 
a naval battle with Paul Jones in it, 
he reconstructs the scene to the last 
limit of research. His historical por- 
traits, including those of Fox, Wal- 
pole, Garrick and Washington, are as 
brilliant and hard and exact as the ex- 
ercises of a court painter. He can plan 
out a work, arranging the disposition 
of its parts, and handling vast masses 
of detail with the manipulative skill 
of a transport officer. He knows when 
dialogue should be used, and when 
narration; how to give substance to a 
chapter, and theatrical ornament to an 
episode; when the reader will best ap- 
preciate a diversion from the main 
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theme, and when the device of monot- 
ony will build up a pleasing tension. 
He is the type of artist who takes the 
Prix de Rome by dint of sheer mathe- 
matical calculation. And withal, there 
is no breath of imaginative life in him. 
He could no more avoid being tedious, 
profoundly and entirely tedious, than 
he could add a cubit to his stature. 
America is a land of sentimentalism. 
It is this deep-seated quality which, 
perhaps, accounts for the vogue of his- 
tory in American fiction. The themes 
of the historical novel are so remote, 
ideas about them exist so nebulously 
in the mind, that a writer may safely 
use the most bare-faced distortions to 
pamper the fancy without offending 
that natural and racial shrewdness 
which would bestir itself if a means 
of verification were at hand. The ex- 
traordiuary notion still obtains that hu- 
man nature was different “in those 
days;” that the good old times were, 
somehow, “pretty,” and governed by 
fates poetically just. Inquiry would, 
of course, dissipate this notion, but no 
one wants to dissipate it; so long as it 
remains, there is at any rate some ex- 
cuse for those excesses of prettiness, 
that luxuriant sentimentality, that per- 
sistent statement of life in terms of 
the Christmas number, which are the 
fundamental secret of the success of 
novels like “Richard Carvel” and “Jan- 
ice Meredith.” There are, of course, 
other factors special to America which 
have their share in the dazzling result. 
One is the pride of the nation in its 
brief traditions. Shall not he who min- 
isters to this pride be rewarded? It 
would be strange, indeed, if he were 
not. When a man hears that his name 
is in the newspaper he buys a news- 
paper, and a long time will elapse be- 
fore he loses the habit. So it is with 
America. We, with a thousand thrill- 
ing years behind us, can scarcely un- 
derstand the pre-occupation of America 
with her Revolution and her Civil War. 
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But why not? I say that the trait is 
as charming as the disturbance of a 
young girl after her first ball. 

Another factor is the unique position 
and influence of young women in the 
United States. We are told that it is 
the women who rule the libraries in 
England; much more so is it the 
women who rule the libraries in Amer- 
ica. And if you would know what 
sort of an intellectual creature the 
American woman is, what a curious 
mixture of earnest and gay, ardent 
and frivolous, splendid and absurd, 
read her especial organ, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, of Philadelphia, which 
is one of the most brilliantly-edited pa- 
pers in the world, and has a circulation 
of over eight hundred thousand copies 
a month. Here, in this growing and 
piquant miscellany, where _ religion 
runs column by column with modes 
and etiquette, and the most famous 
English-writing authors are elbowed 
by the Tuppers and Friswells of New 
England, you will discern at large the 
true nature of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s girl— 
the width of her curiosity, the consum- 
ing fire of her energy, her strange 
knowledge and her stranger ignorances, 
her fineness and crudity, her imperial 
mien and her simple adorations. It is 
fitting to remark of the American 
woman that she has a magnificent fu- 
ture. In the meantime she cannot 
gainsay her Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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which stands as absolutely irrefutable 
evidence both for and against her. She 
is there in its pages, utterly revealed— 
the woman of the culture clubs, the 
woman who wistfully admires the pro- 
files of star-actors at matinées, the 
woman from whom Paderewski, at 
the Chicago Auditorium, has to be res- 
cued by the police, the Madonna of 
the home, the cherisher of aspirations, 
the desire of men. It is she who reads 
and propagates “Richard Carvel” and 
“Janice Meredith,” artlessly enjoying 
the sugar of them, made oblivious of 
their tedium by her sincere eagerness 
to “get instruction” from them, to treat 
them as “serious” works—not as “ordi- 
nary novels.” 

An explanatory word. There are far 


better historical novels in America 
than the two mentioned. The best 
taste in America esteems “Richard 


Carvel” and “Janice Meredith” as the 
best taste esteems them here. The in- 
terest of these novels lies in their mar- 
vellous success, and the clue which 
they afford to the secrets of a whole 
people’s individuality. For it is not 
those who read, but those who (speak- 
ing broadly) do not read that make a 
book popular. The former are few, 
the latter a multitude. The former we 
know familiarly; the ways of the lat- 
ter are as fascinating, as mystifying 
as the ways of children. 
E. A. B. 





THE BIRTH OF THE ITALIAN NOVEL.* 


“The Italian novel,” says V. Morello, 
in La revista politica e letteraria, “is 
no longer a melancholy national aspira- 
tion, as the theatre has been for ages, 
but a living, breathing reality.” 


*Translated for The Living Age by Jean Ray- 
mond Bidwell. 


We have to-day the French novel, 
the English and the Russian, and also 
the Italian novel, made famous by its 


many well-known writers: Verga, 
D’Annunzio, Capuana and Matilde 
Serao, Fogazzaro and Barrili, Farina 


and D’Amicis. The Italian novel has 




















come into being, it may be said, in the 
shade of the French, but, having een 
so unexpectedly developed, it lives by 
its own light, its own strength and 
valor, representing a model of perfec- 
tion in the face of the forms from 
which it proceeds. The Italian novel 
has sprung from the fermentation of 
the literary elements of other coun- 
tries. “I promessi sposi’”’ has no nation- 
al tradition, neither has the “Orlando 
furioso,” and as the wonderful poem 
of Ariosto derives its inspiration from 
the canciones and knightly romances 
of France and England, so may Man- 
zoni’s famous novel be traced to an 
English and French origin. Italian 
genius possesses a strange quality. 
Before the advent of Balzac, the 
French struggled for two hundred 
years with trials and attempts, from 
D’Urfé to Le Sage, passing by Gom- 


berville, Scarron, Calprenéde and 
Furetiére, Scudery and Coutils. The 
Italians, without any preparation, 


opened their eyes one day upon the 
Lombardy plains, and beheld the mir- 
acle of the apparition of “I promessi 
sposi;” but they closed them again 
because miracles are not repeated. 
An organic development has been 
lacking in the Italian novel, just as 
in former times there was a lack of 
national preparation. It is true that 
Manzoni’s work resulted in great lit- 
erary activity, but it is equally certain 
that of all the labor of the half century 
that followed his work nothing has 
remained but the intentions. Never- 
theless, if we examine carefully the 
productions that have not had the 
honor of reaching the loftiest heights of 
art—without counting the exquisite 
Rufini, who is more English than Ital- 
ian—there may be discovered easily a 
certain movement towards reproducing 
in the novel the reality of life. What 
has Mastriani lacked in order to be the 
Italian Zola? Art certainly, but also 
tradition. He was not a stylist, as he 
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ought to have been in order to give 
the personal stamp to his work, neither 
had he two hundred years of novel 
history behind him. Poverty and hun- 
ger made the poor Neapolitan writer 
more a. slave than a master of the pen; 
and, although there is in his work that 
“odor of the town” that Zola knew how 
to infuse in many pages of his “Assom- 
moir,” without tradition, Mastriani 
could only demonstrate once more that 
art is not and cannot be mere improvi- 
sation. 

Italian unity having been established, 
with freedom from political, religious 
and military preoccupations, the trans- 
alpine writers began to study art seri- 
ously, for art itself, as an end and not 
as a means and as a gratification of 
zesthetic demands. As it began to 
move beyond the point reached by 
other writers, and as the limit of glory 
in the novel was that attained by 
French naturalism, therefore, French 
naturalism became the school of the 
Italian novel. 

It is true that naturalism is out of 
fashion to-day, but Zola’s work still 
produces its effects. The Italian writers, 
helped by their own good sense and 
by their own good taste, kept them- 
selves free from over-exaggeration, 
contenting themselves with adopting 
the standard of naturalistic simplicity 
that has made the representation of 
life, in all its various forms, and the 
environment of the individual, as well 
as of groups of humanity, more accu- 
rate and realistic. Before Verga re- 
formed the Italian novel after the 
model of French naturalism, the most 
audacious writers exaggerated, in the 
spirit and in the letter, the latest ten- 
dencies as well as the social and senti- 
mental antitheses of romanticism. 
Dumas fils was a great leader of Ital- 
ian minds until Zola’s art unfurled its 
victorious banner. Even Verga, in his 
first novel, showed himself to be a 
docile, passionate imitator of the ro- 
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mantic-aristocratic art of the author of 
“La Dame aux Camélias.” But, in- 
fluenced by the new formulas, he be- 
came converted at once into a strong 
and rigid naturalist. Now, Capuana 
himself, who was Verga’s disciple, 
recognizes, without envy, the superior- 
ity of the effects obtained by his friend 
in the application of the naturalistic 
method; and, in truth, there is no novel 
more impersonal than “Malavoglia.” 
The author thas effaced himself com- 
pletely from the book, and there remain 
in action only the characters who see 
with the eyes, think with the brain and 
speak the rude language of fishermen. 
“Malavoglia” is more than a tour de 
force, it is a true revelation. 

The grade of conscience is higher in 
“Mastro don Gesualdo,” and so is 
Verga’s art. In this book of more 
than five hundred pages, filled with 
an unequalled freshness of observation, 
depth of feeling and vivacity of repre- 
sentation, he relates the story of the 
tribulations of a Sicilian fisherman in 
making his fortune and increasing his 
domain. It is the history of all coun- 
tries where envy, pride, vanity and 
luxury harden hearts and mortify the 
flesh. 

In the world imagined by Verga 
there are fifty different types, each 

La Espana Moderna. 
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one stamped with his character, his 
feelings, his own exclusive mark. In 
the midst of the world we find Mastro 
don Gesualdo, the laborer, who, by 
means of his own hard work, the 
sweat of his brow, his keen wit and 
self-denial,-has raised himself from his 
lowly position, and controls the wealth 
and produce of his neighbors. 

An air of sadness runs throughout the 
whole novel,.as terrifying as it is nat- 
ural, which seems to be not the work 
of the author, but a spontaneous ex- 
halation, like the aroma of a flower, 
from the characters and conditions of 
the book. 

With “Mastro don Gesualdo” the 
Italian novel enters with flying colors 
into the grand kingdoms of human 
truth. There is not in any work of 
Zola a more vast or profound observa- 
tion than that contained in this novel 
and in “Malavoglia.” The first steps 
having been taken, it was easy to ad- 
vance along the open road. Both be- 
hind Verga and at his side there has 
surged a throng of creators of “the 
Italian novel,” which is worthy of occu- 
pying a most honorable and well-earned 
position in the literary history of the 
world. 

Fernando Araujo. 


Professor in the Institute of Cardinal Cisneros 





LOVE’S IMMORTALITY. 
STRATO, 
(From the “Palatine Anthology,” XII, 248.) 


How can he, who with his dear 
Makes continual sojourn here, 
Tell the instant point of time 
When she passes from her prime? 


How can she, who yesternight 
Was his very heart’s delight, 
Satisfy him less to-day, 

Less to-morrow, less for aye? 


The Athenaeum. 


Alfred Perceval Graves. 








